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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  1947-48 
Production  Summary 


The  1947-48  (August-July)  world  rice  crop  is  forecast  at  96  percent  of  prewar 
average  production,  in  the  third  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    The  harvest  is  estimated  at  7,100  million  bushels  of  rough  rice  com- 
pared with  7,400  million  bushels  during  the  prewar  (1935-36/?9-40)  average.  The 
output,  however,  is  nearly  150  million  bushels  larger  than  production  the  year 
before,  and  is  670  million  bushels  more  than  the  low  production  of  1945-46,  when 
the  crop  was  reduced  the  greatest  by  the  war. 

The  largest  gain  over  1946-47  harvests  is  in  Asia,  where  crops  are  gradually 
recovering  from  the  decrease  in  production  caused  by  the  war.    Some  Increase 
took  place  in  the  production  of  Burma,  China,  Formosa,  Korea,  the  Philippine 
Republic,  Siam,  and  the  Malayan  Union.    The  crop  was  slightly  smaller  in  Japan, 
and  present  prospects  indicate  the  output  of  India  is  below  that  of  last  year. 

In  Europe,  production  was  slightly  above  the  prewar  average,  following  «i 
year  of  small  crops  in  1946,    In  the  producing  countries,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  harvests  were  substantially  larger  primarily  because  of.  favor- 
able weather. 

Africa's  outturn  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  Egypt's  large  crop.    In  those  countries  where  rice  production 
was  expanded  during  the  war  due  to  curtailed  imports,  production  in  1947-48  was 
maintained  generally  at  the  high  wartime  level. 

The  production  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  be  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  total  harvest  of  North  America  was  9  percent  larger  than  the  record 
of  the  year  before,  but  South  American  production  is  considerably  below  the 
production  of  a  year  earlier. 

Trade  Summary 

International  trade  in  rice  during  1948  is  expected  to  be  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  prewar  average,  and  sli^tly  larger  than  in  1947.    Compared  with 
prewar  exports  of  8,7  million  short  tons,  the  volume  available  from  surplus  coun- 
tries is  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  million  tons.    In  1947  around  2.6  mil- 
lion tons  were  exported. 

World  rice  supplies  continue  to  be  subject  to  allocation  by  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee.    The  greatest  import  need  for  rice  in  1948  is  in  Asia, 
where  production  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  since  the  war.    For  many  years,  that 
Continent  was  the  only  surplus  area  of  the  world.    At  the  present  time,  Europe  is 
the  only  other  Continent  having  a  deficit.    The  Continents  of  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Africa  all  have  small  surpluses. 
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Ihe  largest  increase  in  export  supplies  of  194.8  over  those  of  1947  is 
in  the  v-orld' s  prewar  exporting  region^  nanel;/-,  in  Burma  and  Sian.  Avail- 
abilities in  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  not  be  quite  as  large  as  those  of 
194-7.    In  North  America^  exports  are  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  the 
unusually  large  deliveries  of  194.7.    In  South  America,  indications  are 
that  drought  conditions  in  the  exporting  area  of  Brazil  may  cause  smaller 
exports  from  this  year's  production,  but,  when  including  carry-over  stocks, 
exports  may  be  larger  than  in  1947. 

ASIA 

The  harvest  of  Asia  is  estimated  at  6,600  million  bushels,  an  increase 
over  the  6,500  million  in  1946-/+?,  but  93  percent  of  the  prev^ar  production 
of  7,100  m.illion  bushels.    In  terms  of  milled  rice,  1947-43  production 
amounts  to  104  million  short  tons,  compared  with  102.3  million  in  1946-47, 
and  v;ith  112  million  before  the  ivara 

Ihe  1948  export  supplies  of  Asia's  sui'plus  countries  are  estimated  at 
2.1  million  tons,  T.hich  is  an  increase  of  700,000  more  than  in  the  year 
before,  but  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  prev/ar  average.    Of  the  five  coun- 
tries of  Asia  T-.hich  had  surfliiaes  of  rice  before  the  var,  only  tv/o,  Burma 
and  Siam,  are  shoi.'ing  recovery  as  far  as  potential  exports  arc  concerned. 
French  Indochina's  tra  :i.e  appears  tc  ba  styr.iied  by  present  political 
difficulties.      In  Korea,  current  production  is  not  sufficient  to  alloiv 
rice  exports,  and  if  any  surplus  is  available  from  Formosa,  it  T;ill  .be 
Se.nt;;;ti[5^;:<::h:ina,  . 

Ilie  combined  production  of  Burma,  Sian,  and  French  Indochina  in  1947- 
43  is  estimated  at  620  million  bushels,  or  about  100  million  more  than 
that  of  a  year  earlier-.    This  is  about  71  percent  01  the  prcvar  average, 
GiX'en  favorable  climatic  conditions,  the  acreage  and  production  of  1943-49 
probably  will  show  continued  r:;covory  toward  the  preT"ar  average. 

Voather  conditions  fa^'ored  "^lujrina's  1947-48  rice  crop,  despite  the 
severe  iiUgust  flood.    Tuch  of  the  crop  was  replanted,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  was  above  average,    iiccordinr  to  the  fourth  official  forecast,  ihe 
sown  acreage  was  2.6  million  acres  Icirger  than  the  wartime  lov:  acreage  of 
1945-4-6,  and  production  was  about  double. 

In  Sian,  folloiving  unfavorable  v.'eather  conditions  at  the  outset 
similar  to  those  which  nearly  ruined  the  crop  of  the  year  before,  late- 
season  v.'eather  proved  beneficial  for  thu  December  harvest.     Ihe  production, 
therefore,  v.'as  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.     The  estimated  surplus 
is  not  quite  4O  percent  of  prewar  average  ejcports, 

Ihe  latest  information  from  French  Indochina  indicates  tliat  production 
may  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year's  crop,     Ihe  current  unofficial  es- 
timate is  for  a  crop  66  percent  of  the  prev.-ar  average,  and  slightly  less 
than  the  prewar  domestic  consujvpticnc     Ihat  countr^.^  forn-rlj^  was  the  second 
largest  exporter  of  rice,  exi.orting  nearly  20  percent  of  tlie  total  v:orld 
trade.     Ihe  greatest  loss  in'  acreage  planted  occurred  in  the  late  war  years, 
when  growers  were  unable  to  sell  their  surplus.  Political  circumstances 
have  been  unfavorable  for  instituting  a  recovery  program. 
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RICE  (Milled):     World  production  and  trade  1935-36  to  1939-40, 
and  estimated  production  and  exports,  1947-48  a/  , 


Continent 
and  country 


Western  Hemisphere: 
North  America: 

United  States  . , , . 

^lexico   

Estimated  total 
South  America: 

Brazil   

British  Guiana  ... 

Ecuador  ...  ,  

Estimated  total 
Est.  total  W.  ^-Temis 
Europe; 

Italy  


Spain 


Estimated  total 
Asia: 
French  Indochina 
Siam  .... 
Burma  . .  . 
China  . . , 
Manchuria 
Japan  . . . 
Korea  -, , . 
Formosa . , 

Philippine  Republi 
British  T^lalaya  . . . 
Netherlands  Indies, 

India  h/   

Others   

Estimated  total 

Africa: . 

ECTt   

Estimated  total 

Estimated  world  total 


Apparent  : 

Estimated  \ 
production  ' 

domestic  : 

disap- 
pearance ;  : 

International  trade 

Prewar  : 

Prospective 

1935-36  .' 

1947-48^/; 

Prewar^ : 

/      average£./  : 

1948 

to 

1939-40  ; 

averaee — t 

Net  : 
imports  * 

Net  : 
exports : 

Exports 

1,000  : 

•  1,000 

1,000  • 

1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

sh.  tons: 

sh.  tons  ' 

sh.  tons  : 

sh .  to  ns : 

sh .  tons: 

sh.  tons 

729  : 

1',  160 

•  622 

10  /  ; 

385 

59  : 

100 

50 

9  • 

15 

920  : 

1,468 

1,136  • 

lib  ; 

400 

971  : 

1,506 

929  • 

/I  o  , 

230 

52  • 

35 

1  r  . 

25 

50 

V  • 

37 

lo 

65 

1,309  ' 

2,214 

:  1,330 

101 

80 

325 

2,229  ■ 

3,6-82 

2,46f 

iyb 

725 

.550  ■ 

502 

:  382 

:  168 

:  15 

155 

186 

:  224- 

35 

— — 

777 

793 

!  2,042 

1,435 

:  170 

20 

e/4,978 

•  3,308 

:  3,368 

: 

'.  1,610 

:  20 

3,356  • 

2,252 

:  1,896 

:  ' 1, 460 

:  '550 

5,489  < 

4,239 

:  2,182 

:  3,307 

:  1,570 

41,318 

:  36,982 

:  41,729 

■  H  T  T 

:  411 

:           — — 

501 

357 

:  586 

:  85 

• 

:  — 

9,385 

:  •  8,.591 

:  11,331 

,      T      OA  C 

:  ijyiD 

3,  083 

.f/  2,026 

:  2,022 

:  1,061 

• 

1,350 

:  1,151 

641 

:  709 

:           — ** 

1,652 

1,715 

:  1,717 

:  65 

427 

:  394 

:  1,206 

:  779 

6,960 

:  6,200. 

7,172 

:  212 

32,500: 

35,000 

:  34,052 

:  1,5§2 

1,011 

:  1,785 

:  1,998 

:  1,010 

:  33 

112,010 

:  104,000 

:  109,890 

:.  6,060 

:  8,180 

:  2,140 

522 

:  973 

:  390 

:  132 

:  175 

•  1,670 

:  .2,520 

:  1,874 

455 

:  156 

:         •  175 

117,200 

:  111,100 

:  116,900 

:  8,400 

:  8,700- 

:        3 , 075 

Office  of  "F  oreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

a/  For  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  rough  rice  is  converted  to  milled  at 

70  percent,  and  for  other  countries  at  65  percent,    b/  Preliminary. 

c/  l'^36-40  average  where  available.     Otherwise,  the  latest  5  years  are  included 

for  which  figures  are  available,     d/  Unavailable,     e/  Less  than  5-year  average, 

f/  S'>uth  Korea  only,     g/  Estimate  for  all  Netherlands  Indies,     h/  Including 

estimate  of  production  in  unreported  areas. 
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In  raost  of^  the  -iinporting  countries  .of  Asia,  1947-4.8  production  shov^'ed 
moderate  increases,  although  it  v:as  smallo-r  in  tv:o ■  deficit  countries-.-.  In 
Japan,  forncrlj  the  v:orld' s  .la.rgest  rice  importer,  the  official  estimate 
of  production  v/as  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  T:as  92  per- 
cent of  the  prev.'ar  average.     The  acreage  ivas -larger  than  in  the  year  before, 
and  fairly  'g-ood  conditions  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Production  equal  to  the  good  crop  of  the  year  before  had  been  forecast, 
b.u.tJtyph.0 on .  damage  in  the  principal  rice  area  just  before  harvest  resulted 
in  a  doT."nv?ard  revision  of  the  crop  estimate,    Yihereas,  -rice  imports  from 
Korea,..  jForinosa,'  and  'foreign  countries  before  the  rar  average  1,950,000 
short  tons,  quantities .nor  available  from  other  Asiatic  countries  for 
ja-pa.n.e.se  consu;-'p.tion  are  almost  nonexistent. 

Official  estimates  of  the  crops  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  not  avail- 
able.    The  output  is  believed  to  be  less  than: that  of  the. year  before 
ba.caus.e...(l.).. ..of  ..some  reduction  in  acreage,  and:  (2)  drouth  conditions  in 
.Southern  _India,.  .particularly  in  i:adras,  T:hich  is  the  second-largest  pro- 
ducing Province.     Total  production  in  the  area  v.'hich  form.erly  comprised  ■ 
India  is  about  8  percent  above  the  prevrar  average.     Ihose.nations . in 
1947  received  the  largest  share  of  the  v.'orld's  exportable  rice  supi.lies. 
Of  Asia' s  supplies,  .about  400,000  tons^  or  30  percent,  r."ere  shipped  to 
■India  and  Pakistan, 

China's  1947  rice  crop  is  1  percent  more  than  the  preceding  year's 
production,  but  is  96  percent  of  the  1931-37  average,  according  to  the 
fourth  official  forecast.     In  terr:S  of  edible  rice,  1947-48  production 
equalled  37  million  short  , tons,  comprred  vith  3^.7  mdllion  in  1946,  and 
T'ith  38.6  during  the  1931-37  period,  i.liich  is  considered  a  r jprcsenta tive' 
average.  '  During  the'  early  1930' s,  China  not  cnly  vas  the  rorld's  largest 
rice  producer,  but  ranked'  third  in  iriports.     In  1947,  that-  country  re- 
ceived about  270,000  tons^  or  20  percent  of  Asia's  export  supj-.lios.  ■ 

The  pro'ductibn  of  lahchuria  is-  officially  estir.ated  at-  22-,640,C00 
bushels,  T.liich  is  71  percent  of  preivar  production.    Before  the- v.-ar  • 
Hanchuria  imported  soPie  rice,     Ihc  1947-48  production  of  -  -Fcmosa-  T:as-  re- 
ported larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  ivas"  con-s-id-erod  suf- 
ficient for  som.e  exi:'ort  surplus  v/hich  should  be  available  for  China.' 

Ihe  '".alay-n  Union  is'  planting  95,  COO  more  acres  to  rice  than  in  "the 
preceding  year,  a-  gain  of  11  percent.     Floods  destroyed  -the  s-ov-i^  acr.eage 
in  so^ie  places,  . bu-t  a.  crop  substantially. above,  that  .of  la-s-t  -3'^-r  i-s-  ex— 
-pec ted  to.  be  harvested,     Ihis  acreage  is  nearly.  130,. COO  acres  larger 
than  the  proT.'ar  rice  area,  but  since  much  of  -it  is  in  unirrigated  area.s, 
■the  yield  per  acre  is  net  as  large,  as  those  .of  prevran.  liar  vests,-  -PrK)— 
•duction  is- erq3 acted  to  be  abcut  22."percen.t  more  . .than  in  -the  preceding 
■year,  and  92  percent  of  the  prerar  outturn..    'The  ! i la ^an  'Lhion  formerly  had 
heavy  imports,    and  after  the  vartlme  drop  in  availabilities,  became  hard 
pressed  for  that  cereal.     1.. ports  in  1947  rere  less  than  one-third  the 
prerar  net  imports.        .     •  ....  ... 
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In  Ceylon,  floods  caused  a  ^-percent  loss  in  the  194-7-48  crop.  Rice 
continues  to  be  imported  in  smaller  quantities  than  before  the  war.  Im- 
ports in  194.7  also  Tore  about  one-t!iird  of  the  preTOr  average.  Ceylon 
formerly  imported  more  than  100,000  tons  from  India,  but  imports  from  that 
source  were  cut  off  when  Bumi^n  imi3orts  became  unavailable  int6.:';Iiidia. 

The  largest  outturn  since  before  the  war  was  harvested  in  the  Philip- 
pine Republic,  despite  a  5-p2rcent  crop  reduction  caused  by  the  December 
typhoons.    Although  the  harvest  yfas  4.  million  bushels  larger  than  the 
1935-39  average,  it  was  10  million  less  than  average  in  the  ti'.'o  years 
imm.ediately  prior  to  the  war.    Import  needs  are  materially  less  than  those 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Planting  of  the  main  rice  crop  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  underv;ay, 
and  will  be  harvested  principally  in  June.     The  acreage  of  Java  and. Madura 
is  expected  to  bo  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  which  was  89  percent  of 
the  prewar  average.    If  nonnal  conditions  prevail,  it  is  believed  that 
about  five  years  will  be  reCiUircd  to  rehabilitate  the  industry  and  bring 
that  country' s  crop  to  its  former  level.    The  production  of  other  Nether- 
lands Indies  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  prewar  average. 

;     I  .  ,  EUROPE 

Favorable  weather  in  Europe's  rice-producing  countries  during  the' 
194-7  season  resulted  in  biLiper  rice  harvests.     The  total  production  is 
estimated  at  $4  million  bushels,  32  percent  larger  tlian  last  year's  crop 
of  41  million,  and  2  percent  more  than  the  prewar  average  of  53  nillion 
bushels.    European  rice  consumption  in  194-8  is  lim.ited  to  the  1947  crops 
of  producing  countries  (793,000  tons  in  terms  of  milled  rice)  and  import 
allocations  by  the  I.E.F.C.  of  61,000  tons.     Of  tbg^groducing  countries, 
Italy  has  sop-e  supplies  that  may  be  expo rted/-%fie^ equivalent  in  other 
cereals  is  im.ported.  ■  • 

TJith  the  exception  of  the  European  production  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  a  comparatively  small  crop  in  Bulgaria,  the  requirem.ents 
of  the  Continent  formerly  were  met  by  imports.     The  rice  utilization  of 
Europe  ariounted  to  more  than  2  million  tons  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  of 
which  only  one-third  was  supplied  by  domestic  production.     In  contrast, 
during  1947,  the  only  rice  available  for  consumption  in  Europe  was  the 
1946  output  of  600,000  tons,  which  was  available  in  producing  countries 
only. 

Net  imports  of  railed  rice  before  the  European  war  (1934-38) averaged 
1,300,000  short  tons  annually.     Hiese  takings  originated  primarily  in 
Burm.a,  Sia-m,  and  French  Indochina.     Some  European  countries,  however,  were 
also  considered  markets  for  United  States  and  Brazilian  rice. 

Ihc  largest  producer  of  rice  in  Europe  is  Italy.     The  1947  acreage 
of  that  country  v'as  45,000  acres  m.ore  than  in  the  year  before,  and  the 
3d.eld  per  acre  was  the  highest  since  194l»    Exceptionally  favorable 
weather  combined  with  the  a\'ailability  of  more  fertilizer  supplies  than 
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in tho  preceding  year  accounted  for  the  good  crop.    As  a  result  of  military 
operations  and  lack  of  fertilizers  during  the  v;ar,  production  declined  to 
slightly  over  one-half  of  the  former  output,  but  in  194-7  it  T/as  91  percent 
of  the  prcTjar  average. 

Italian 

For  the  first  time  since  the  i7ar,  some/ rice  is  a\^ilable  for  expert. 
The  amount  actually  exported  depends  on  the  amount  of  other  cereals  made 
available  to  Italy  in  exchange  for  rice.    Italy  T^as  the  only  ""^ropean  coun- 
try that  prior  to  the  irrar  exported  rice  from  domestic  production.  About 
one-third  of  the  crop  T:as  exported,  principally  to  Gerr.iany,  i.-ith  some  to 
Si/'itzerland,  Hungary,   Higcsla^/ia,  i.ustria,  and  Rumania, 

The  194-7  crop  of  Spain  ivas  the  largest  in  several  years.    Only  in  one 
year,  194-G,  i^'as  a  larger  acreage  planted,  and  the  average  yield  of  100 
bushels  approached  Spain's  former  high  yield  per  acre.    During  the  height 
of  that  country's  production  before  the  Ci-./-ll  bar,  its  yield  averaged  124- 
bushels  per  acre,  the  highest  in  the  "vvorld.    i^t  that  time,  Spain  also  ex- 
ported rice,  but  from  1939  to  1941  imports  v.ere  necessary.    Since  1942, 
the  only  exports  were  relatively  small  quantities  to  Spanish  iJ'rican 
territory. 

A  near-r.cord  crop  was  harvested  in  Portugal.  Ihe  acreage  devoted  to 
rice  was  about  the  sam.e  as  the  record  of  1942.    Production  was  19  percent 
larger  than  that  of  the  year  before,  and  22  percent  above  the  prewar 
average. 

AFRIC;. 

African  production  is  estimated  at  154  million  bushels,  16  million 
lar-'er  than  the  record  of  the  year  before,  and  nerrly  50  million  r.cre 
than  before  the  war.     Ihe  marked  rise  in  1947-/^8  was  due  prir^.rily  to 
^^ryi-'t's  large  crop,  and  production  on  other  parts  of  ^.frica  were  above 
the  prewar  average. 

In  Egypt,,  riore  than  800,000  acres  of  rice  were  harvested  in  1947. 
The  acreage  increased  100,000  over  that  of  the  year  before,  and  340,000 
more  than  before  the  war.     Climr^tic  conditions  were  exceptionally'- 
favorable,  water  supplies  plentiful,  and  the  yield  per  acre  was  the  high- 
est every  harvested.     The  result  was  an  increase  in  production  of  15  mil- 
lion bushels  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.     The  quantity  exported  is 
contingent  on  exchange  of  rice  for  other  ccreils,  which  ar_  in  short 
■  supply.    Because  cf  the  shorta.ge  of  cereals,  more  rice  is  being  consumed 
in  Egypt  .than  norrially,  and  therefore  the  exjort  surplus  is  net  expected 
to.be  larger  than  in  1947.  ■ 

The  estimate  of  Ladagascar's  proiucticn  v:as  slightly  larger  than  in 
■the  yeax-  before.    Exports  in  1947  amounted  to  about  i,000  tons,  and  about 
the  . same  amount  is  estimated  to  be  available  for  export  in  1948 •  That 
country's  largest  exports  were  20,000  tons  in  1944.. 
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ireSlERN  liEIilSPPIERE 

The  forocast  of  the  19/+7~4.8  rice  production  of  the  T/estem  Kenispliere 
is  252  million  bushels,  1/  about  the  sane  as  the  254.  million  in  the  pre- 
cedin;q;  year,  and  ICO  million  bushels  more  than  production  before  the  war. 
The  gain  achieved  in  the  harvests  of  most  producing  countries  during  the 
wartime  expansion  of  the  rice  industry  generally  was  maintained,  and  in 
some  countries,  production  shows  a  continued  upvrard  trend.    Had  weather  in 
Brazil  been  favorable,  the  total  194-7-4-8  harvest  of  the  Y.'estern  Hemisphere 
would  have  exceeded  that  '-of  the  year  before,  and  might  have  been  another 
record  crop. 

Exportable  supplies  of  rice  in  the  l.estern  Hemisphere  during  194^8  may 
be  slightly  less  than  1947  exports,  because  of  decreased  production  in  some 
countries  which  have  rice  for  export.     The  exportable  surplus  in  the 
Hemisphere's  countries  is  estimated  at -725,000  short  tons,  compared  with 
estimated  194^7  exports  of  752,000  tons.     In  some  nations,  the  nonshipment 
of  194-7  supr-lics  caused  the  acc'oi'aula tion  of  reserves,  wliich  were  carried 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  were  available  for  exportation. 

In  North  America,  a  record  production  was  harvested.     The  outturn  is 
estimated  at  100  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  previous  largest  crop 
the  year  before,  of  92  million,  and  ?.'ith  previ;ar  output  of  63  million  bu- 
shels.    The  increase  of  United  States  production  was  the  main  reason  for 
the  gain  over  last  year's  harvests. 

In  the  United  States,  ric'e  acre-".ge  was  again  increased.     The  area  of 
1,677,000  acres  \Kas  100,000  acres  larger  than  in  194-6,  and  compares  wath 
the  prewar  average  of  1,004-, 000  acres.    Good  v/eather  benefited  the  194-7 
crop,  with  the  result  that  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  last  year's  pro- 
duction v/as  harvested.     Tlie  all-tirie- record  of  ■4^74^,000  tons  exported  in 
194-7  T/'-'as  23  percent  above  the  previous  largest  exports  the  year  before. 

Ifexico's  production  m.ay  be  about  the  sam.e,  or  slightly  larger,  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  ■  Drought  conrlitio'ns  in  Sonora,  the  principal  pro- 
ducing State,  prevented  the  planting  of  all  the  intended  acreage  and 
caused  yields  per  acre  to  be  belo\7  average.    Rice  was  exported  in  194-7 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 

'Dry  weather  again  reduced  the  crop  of  Dom.inican  Republic,  lhat 
country  in  recent  years  has  been  an  exporter,  but  the  short  crop  in  194-7 
■resulted  in  net  imports  from  '^Icuador.    For  the  s-ame  rea.son,  another  rice 
shortage  was  expected  to  develop  before  the  new  harvest. 

The  l''^47  Cuban  -production  was  slightly  larger  than_that  of  the  preced- 
ingr  year.     Of  Cuba's  rice  consumption,  about  15  percent  is  su-nplied  by 
T/~  According  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  after  the  compilation  of  the  v/orld  rice-production 
table  on' pages  4^  and  5*     Ihe  only  ro-vision  is  for  Brazil's  crop,  which 
v:as  revised  dovrnward  8  laillion  bushels.    .  -.. 
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the  domestic  crop  and  8E^  percent  is  imported.     Tliat  country  in  the  latter  -part 
of  1947  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  imported  sufficient  rice  to  meet 
demands.     Total  1^47  im-^orts  eoualled  34f,000  tons,  compared  with  the  previous 
record  of  24P,000  tons  in  1944.     Carry-over  stocks  on  Tariuary  1  were  consid- 
ered a> out  sufficient  to  meet  consumption  reouirements  until  April  194P.  •) 

A  preliminary'-  estimate  of  South  America's  1947-48  rice  crop  is  about 
93  percent  of  the  preceding-  year's  output.    The  total  production  is  estimated 
at  IFl  million  bushels .i^compared  with  162  million  in  1946-47,  and  with  90  mil- 
lion before  the  war.     Because  of  carry-over  stocks,  however,  export  supplies 
may  be  larger  than  1^47  exports. 

Pre-harvest  estimates  of  rice  production  in  Brazil  indicate  the  1947-48 
crop  may  not  exceed  103  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  record  high  of 
136  million  in  194?-46,  and  last  year's  slightly  lower  outturn.     The  acreage 
for  harvest  is  roughly  3,700,000  acres,  compared  with  the  194?-46  preliminary 
figure  of  4,1^4,000  acres. 

the 

Brazilian  production  was  smaller  in/three  important  producing  States  of 
Rio-   Grande  do  Sul,.Sao  Paulo,  and  i^linas  Gerais.    Supplies  available  for  ex- 
port from  Brazil's  new  crop  are  reported  at  65,000  tons.     Of  last  year's  pro- 
duction, however,  over  100,000  tons  were  sold  for  delivery  in  1948,  and  about 
60,000  tons  in  addition  were  estimated  to  be  available  for  export. 

Planting  of  Ecuador's  main  crop  is  now  in  progress  and  it  vn.ll  be  hiar- 
vested  from  May  to  July.     That  country  likewise  did  not  export  all  of  its 
surplus  in  1947,  and  therefore  had  carry-over  stocfks  for  export  in  1948.  The 
Chilean  acreage  was  increased,  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  the 
production  of  last  year,  but  less  than  the  record  eutturn  of  1944-45." 
produfc'tion  'bGfanctoiincr^aae' in  1941,  and  rice  was  exported  for  the  first 
time.    By  1945,  exports  reached  47,000  tons,  but  poor  crops'  in  the  two  vears 
following  resulted  in  a  decline  in  exports.    Luring  the  latter  part  of  1947, 
rice  exports  were  not  permitted. 

The  production  of  British  Guiana  and  Surinam  is  reported  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  the  year  before.     Export  supplies  in  British  Guiana  are  less 
than  average,  and  rice  is  not  available  for  export  from  Surinam.-    In  Uruguay, 
the  acreage  was  again  increased,  and  a  larger  crop  than  the  1946-47  record 
is  expected  .to  be  harvested.     Rice  is  being-  consumed  to  a  large  extent  for 
foods  which  are  in  short  supply,  so  therefore  the  surplus  remains  small.  The 
acreage  of  Arc^ntina  was  about'  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  and  the  crop 
may  show  an  increase.     Paragua->-'s  production  is  also  expected  to  be  larger, 
and  a  record  production  was  harvested  in  Colombia. 

The  only  South  American  countries  which  normally  import  rice  at  the 
present  time  are  Venezuela,  Bolivia  and  Peru.    Peru. is  placing  as  much  rice 
under  cultivation  as  possible  for  harvest  from  '*fey  to  July,  and  so  far  water 
supplies  have  been  ample  for  production  of  a  good  crop.     Because  of  a  small 
crop  and  lack  of  imports  in  1947,  a  shortage  of  rice  exists  in  Peru.   "The  ,i 
production  of  Bolivia  and  Venezuela'  is  also  belcw  that  of  last  year. 
1/See  footnote,  p.  11. 
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RICE  (l.ii.llGd):    Net  inports  into  inportinr:  countries 
of  the  vorld,  averages  1926-4.0, annual 
19/^1,  1945  and  1946 

 (-"-  indicates  exports  exceed  inports)  

Continent           ;  Average                 :  •         a/      :  §7 

and                :  I926-  :    1931-    :    1936-    :    19^1      :      1945      :  1946 

 country  ;  1930     :    1935      ;    1940      :  :   ;  

:  1,000  :  "1,000     :     1,000     :     1,000     :      1,000     :  1,000 
;Sh» tons ;  Sh.  tons;  Sh.  tons;  Sh,  tons;    Sh«  tons;  Sh.  tons 

17ESTERIJ  HEiilSFHERE:     :  :                 :                 :  :  : 

North  Ancrica :             :  :                :                :  ;  : 

Canada  :  21  ;           23  :           2/,      ^       24  ;  1^'    ;  I3 

Caribbean  area;          :  :                 •                 ;  :  '  : 

British  Y.',  Indies:   :  :                 :  :  '  : 

Barbados  :  8  :           10  :           10  r  10  ;  8  '   :  — 

Jainaica  ,:  11  :           15;           21  ;  17  :  3     :  7 

Trinidad  &  Tobago,:  16  :           19:           21  :  22  :  I5     :   '     '  12' 

Other  Br.        I....;         4  ;  5  ;  7  :  7_j  '  5  '  — 

Total  Br.  39  ;  49  59  ;  56_j  3I    ;  "30 

Cuba  :  232  :         179  :         222  :         199  :         W     :  I65 

Curacao  :  1:            1;             1:  2:  '  2         '  —  ' 

Doiinican  Rep......:  29  ;           I4.  :            4  :  : 

French  T/Y»  Indies:     ;  :                :                :  :  :  ' 

Guadeloupe  :  6:             8;             8;  4:         "~      :"'    '  — 

Martinique  :  3  :            4  :            3  :     '        1  :  -   '  :  '  '  - 

Haiti    h/  :  5  :  2   ;  ■  1  ;  c/'  : 

Total  Caribbean. .  :  315  ;         257  :         298  ;         262  ;         230    :'  220 

Central  Arierica ;        :  :                 :             '    :  :  .  •  -       -  •  ■  ■  •  . 

Br.  Honduras  ;  1  :             1  :.           1  ;  1  ;  "1:1 

Costa  Rica  :  5;            2;            1;  1:  '5     :  c/ 

Honduras    d/  ;  2:             2   : 1  :         '    1  :  .  ' 

Nicaragua...  ,,:  1  :     '        l';-         c/     :  :  '2  .: 

Pana-aa,"'  Rep.  of....;  9  :             7  :             2,  :  A  :  '5'    :        '  4 

Pan.  Canal  Zone...,;         1  ;  l_j  3  :  4  :  5  :   

Tot.  Cen.Anerica  .  ;___19_j  :  -10  ;  11  :  ^0'  '  ;  11' 

Total  North           :  :                 :                 :  ;  •    •  y  ■ 

A:ierica    e/  :  355  :         29l  :         332  ;         297  :         269    :  2^4 

South  Aiuerica :             :  :                 :                 :  :  '  '  : 

Argentina   70  :           44  :           26  :  4-  :         '  ' :  '' 

Bolivia.  .....:  5  :            2  :   ,         9  :  L4  :         '  12"    :  13' 

Chile...   23  .:           U  :           12  :  :         ;         :'  ' 

Colonbia  '  :  48  :           16  ;           1$  :  r-"  :  ■-;;-•■: 

French  Guiana  :  1  :             1  :            1  :  1  :  .  ^  .  ...  -  .  .  . 

Peru  :  25  :            4  :           22  :  3  :  Tl^    ':        '   4  ", 

Uruguay......  .:  9  :..  .         5                   J  ''0  '  :  '     — '' 

Venesuela  :        I4  :  12  ;  16  :  22  :   6' 

Tot.So.Aaerica  e/:      195  :  9B  :        '101  :  44  t  33  '  ': 30  ' 

Total  Western       :  .    :            .    :                :  :  : ' 

Hemisphere  e/      :  550  ;         392'-:         43^3  :         341  ;         302'    ;    '  '  27-4- •  ' 

ASIA:                           :  ..            !                .    ;  ,    ;         .   '  '   

Aden  :  3  :  .          ^                4  :  ^  :  '  '  .•  '  ~   IL^  •  ^ 

Aegean  Islands  ;  1  ;            1  :            2  :         c/,    :  -L'  ' ' 

Cyprus  ,:  2  :             2  ;:-,           2  :  3  :         '  *  1  '  ;'  ' 

Palestine  :  11  :           16  :       -  .20  :  22  :  .9":'  77-'^ 
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RICE  (lulled):    Net  inports  into  importing, countries 
of  the  T'orld,  avera[.;es  1926-/^0,  annual 

1941,  19/^5  and  19^6  -  Continued 
(-"-  indicates  exports  exceed  imports)  


Continent 
and 
country 


Average 

a/  : 

§/ 

1926-  : 

1931-  : 

1936-  : 

.  I94I 

1945  : 

1948 

1930  : 

1935  : 

1940    .  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1, 000  i 

■    1,000  : 

1,000 

Sh.  tons : 

Sh..  tons: 

Sh.; 

tons: 

Sh.  tons: 

Sh.  tons: 

Sh.  tons 

16  \ 

20  : 

19  ': 

20  : 

11  : 

3 

—  : 

—  : 

3  : 

4  : 

2  : 

— 

U  : 

4  : 

c/  : 

50  : 

50  : 

50  : 

54  : 

or; 

3  \ 

3  \ 

E/ 

2  : 

—  : 

— 

) 

20  : 

19  : 

zl 

19  : 

—  : 

— 

)  15 

28  : 

25  : 

40  : 

  ; 

—  ; 

) 

i/  : 

1,705  : 

552  : 

801  : 

2/       33  : 

308 

535  : 

534  : 

604  : 

6i2  : 

200  : 

284 

1,106  J 

1,074  i 

411  : 

476  : 

—  ■  J 

196 

— •  : 

— :  • 

5  : 

160  : 

4  : 

236  : 

—  : 
155  : 

—  ; 

8  : 

— 

91 

1,55^  : 

1,922  : 

1,946  : 

2,331  : 

1/ 

13  : 

28  : 

£/ 

29  : 

607  : 

515  : 

779  : 

609  ': 

'  nf     108  i 

278 

—  • 

£/      51  : 

£/ 

85  : 

—  : 

"  .  — 

— 

651 ; 

439  : 

212  ' 

—  : 

  ! 

105 

53  : 

10  : 

65  : 

14  : 

n/       16  J 

■  129 

38  : 

47  : 

27  : 

26  ': 

9 

4,776  . 

6,536  • 

010  : 

5,187  : 

■  ■   ■    ^10  • 

1,416 

4,826  : 

6,566  : 

060  : 

5,241  : 

435 

1,436 

3  i 

3  \ 

£/ 

3  i 

46  - 

56  : 

56  ; 

-•   6/  •; 

6  : 

— . 

55 

65  ■ 

42  : 

-     -    ■  1  : 

•     0  : 

0 

.8 

10  , 

iO  : 

0  , 

0 

2 

3  : 

.4  • 

r : 

c/ 

,  — 

0/ 

•3 

1 

z/ 

1 

0/  : 

0/ 

190 

430 

604 

.  31': 

■   •■  ■  9 

5 

228 

:  302 

223 

-)      .   69  :  — 

;  — 

30  , 

:  33 

£/ 

31 

)  : 

:  U 

29 

:  27 

32 

:        .    14  : 

5 

26 

:  30 

22 

:         [13  : 

0 

:     '  0 

:  1 

:  1 

.  1 

;   

■  5. 

:           .  2 

i  e/ 

1 

:          0/  : 

 ^/ 

0/ 

3 

:  1 

:  ^ 

■  1 

:  :-o/-: 

0/ 

:  0/ 

1 

:      '  1 

.  1 

•  -1 

86 

:  ;83 

62 

;  .  c/  ; 

£/ 

:  c/ 

5 

:  5 

5 

:             3  : 

67 

:  43 

36 

:  8 

:31 

:  32 

8 

:  ■"4- 

 5 

:34 

:  .31 

23 

:          ■  "5  • 

:  4 

:  0 

-X- 

.'35 

:  "U' 

(A sr.  -  Cont'd)  :' 

Syria  '&  Lebanon  : 

Trans  Jordan.  : 

Turkey  :_ 

Tot. Asia  I.iinor  i/« :. 
British  Borneo:  : 

Brunei  : 

North  Borneo  • : 

Saravv'ak.  : 

British  India  h/...: 
Ceylon ..............: 

China   . : 

French  India  : 

Kong  Kong  : 

Japan    k/  : 

I&cao  Islands  : 

IvSalayan  Union  : 

x.fenchuria  : 

Netherlands  Indies . • : 

Philippines  : 

Portuguese  India . . . . : 
Total  Asia  Hajor.,: 
Total  Asia    e/ . . . . : 
EUROPE:  ; 

Albania  : 

Belgiur.i  : 

Czechoslovakia  : 

Denmark  : 

Eire  : 

Estonia  

France  ; 

Germany  

Austria  • : 

Greece  •  ; 

Hungary  ■  ; 

Iceland  •  ; 

la  "t  via  ....•.«.....-'■•! 
Lithuania •*».. 

Ifelta  : 

Netherlands  » 

Nonray.  1  

Poland.  

Portugal. ........... . 

Rumania  : 

Spain  


Continued 
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RIC"^  (I.'illed)  :     Net  iviports  into  i^nporting  countrios 
of  the  "V-orld,  j.verages  1926-^0,  annual 
19^1^  1945  and  19^6  -  Continued 

 indicates  exports  excood  inports)  

Continent 
and 

countr.y  


Averaee 

a/ 
hi/ 

1  O  Q 1 

:     -i-V^-L— ■ 

:  -LVjjD~ 

10/1 

1  cv 

XV4P 

J.  y  J\J 

:     1935  ' 

:  1940 

1,  COO 

:  1,000 

:  1,0C0 

;     1, 000 

1,000 

1,  000 

Sh.  tons 

\     Oiic  UUXiO. 

:  Sh.tons 

Sh»  tons 

:  Sh.tons 

15  . 

^  A 

:  0- 

:  1 

c/ 

90 

XX. 

n 
1 

c/ 

120 

.                       X^  J 

199 

28 

Q 

>  y 

28 

23 

:  g/  2/^ 

1,075 

1,359 

1,4.35 

400 

:  66. 

:     .  38 

56 

/I 

~ — 

r  '  

;  — 

6 

11 

10  • 

9 

:  1 

2 

2  ; 

3  - 

4 

3 

5 

1: 

1  . 

2 

:        c/  ! 

0 

8  ; 

1  / 

1  J 

1  : 

1 

2 

1 

.  ,  .-l  : 
2  : 

1  . 

1  . 

.1 

7  ; 

r  1 

> 

-?  • 

2 

•    .V  1 

/  - 

s-  • 

x<c  . 

3 

2  ' 

p-/           9  ' 

'-A 

■  on 

26 

c/ 

Q  • 

D  ; 

D 

1 

.  •  1 

TP  . 

■  10  • 

12  ' 

0 

n/ 

n 

4-  : 

C 

12  ' 

X<,  4 

]  S 

1 

0/  : 

J 

0 

1-7 

p 

o 

62  i 

C^:  .  ; 

.  60 

.             ..  5 

^  ■ 

8  • 

Q  < 

Q 

12  : 

n  , 

1 1  < 
J — i-  ■ 

2  ' 

r^/            "1  . 
il/              ^  ■ 

X 

T 

1 

?P  < 

.   -32  : 

34 

IQ  < 

X  )  < 

y  • 

^  : 

f:/  3- 

— 

2  • 

1  : 

3 

c/  : 

J-  * 

1 

c/  . 

1  : 

.  £/           1  = 

1, ,  . 

X 

1  : 

6  : 

2  : 

2  • 

£/       36  : 

45-  : 

53- 

• ■ :  ■     70  : 

■    82  • 

■  28-  .  : 

'  20 

.19 

19 

13  • 

1 

311 

311 

455  : 

286  : 

70  « 

70 

(EUROPE  -  Cont'd) 

Siveden  «  

Sv  itaerland  

United  Kingdom  , 

Yugoslavia  

Total  Europe  o/,, 

U.S.S.R   

AFRICA: 

Algeria  •  ,  < 

Anglo-Egj^pt^  Sudan,. 

Belgian  Congo  

3r.  Caneroons  

Br.  Sonaliland.  

Cape  Verde  Islands.. 

Eritrea.  ,..«.« 

Fr«  Caneroons..,,... 

Fr .  Eq.  Africa ...... 

Fr,  i.Iorocco  

Fr .  Sona  lila nd  

Fr.  T'.  Africa  < 

Gambia  

Gold  Coast  

It,  Sonaliland. . . . . , 

Kenya  and  Uganda . . . . 

Liberia  

Libjrr.  '.  

I^fcdagascar. ......... 

••nuritius  

Iviozaiabique  

Nigeria ,  

Pr.  and  E.Tone  Isls. 

Reunion  

^  Seychelles,  

Sierra  Leone. . ...... 

So.  Rliodesia. ....... 

So,  T.  •  Africa  

Sp.  liorocco  

lUnisia 

Un.  of  So,  Africa,.. 

Zanzibar  , . 

Total  iifrica  e/.. 


Continued 


RICT  (Liilled) :    Net  i'.iports  into  inporting  countries 
of  the  T.'orld,  averages  I926-4.O,  'annual 
19^1,  1945  and  19/^6  -  Continued 


Continent 

—  — 1 — 
Averap;e 

• 

and 
country 

:  1926-  : 
:  1930  : 

1931- 
1935 

:  1936 
:  19i;0 

:     1941   .  : 

1945 

19-48 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  ■ 

:  1,000 

:     1, 000  ■  : 

1,000 

.   1,0c  0 

;Sh. tons : 

Sh. tons 

:  Shttons 

:  Sh^tons  : 

She  tons 

Sh . tons 

:  : 

British  : Oceania : 

I 

!  : 

2  : 

1 

3 

:             2  ■ : 

:  1 

Gilbert  and  Ell 

ice.  * 

1 

1 

:         —  .  : 

— 

— 

6  : 

:         A  : 

:  £/    2  : 

7 

:  ^ 

13 
3 

■                                                        Wt^K  ■ 

— 

:  — 

\  • 

=  5': 

1 

— 

:  £/ 
^/ 



Solonon  Islands 

•  •  •  e  « 

2  : 

1 

2 

• 

1 

1 

French  Oceania: 

J- 

• 
• 

3  : 

2 

e/ 
zl 

£/ 

U 
2 

3  : 

"3 
1  : 

1  : 

1 

2'\ 

Japanese  Pacific 

Isls. 

10 

Ic 

• 

^/  1 

2 

1  : 

Total  Oceania, 

e/ . . . : 

3A  : 

33 

51  : 

a  : 

23  • 

28 

World  total. 

•       c  •  •  . 

6,796  : 

S,681  : 

&,^3-i 

6,3^9  : 

9I6 

1,856 

CO'ipiled  fron  official  sources  and  International  Yearbook,  of  ixgri culture, 
a/  Preliminary,    b/ . October-September,     c/  Loss  than  500  tens,     d/  July-June, 
e/  Net  imports  into- importing  coiintries  only,  r  nd  should  not^be  considered  as 
net  imports  of  the  areas  or  continents.     Ibtels  are  estimated  if  data  are 
incomplete,    f/  Does  not  include  imports  into  i^rabi-^n  countries,  as  statistics 
are  unavailable.    During  the  1936-/40  period,  65,000  tons  v.'ere  exported  fron 
In'-iia  to  that  region,    g/  Less  than  5-ye?-r  average,    h/  April-larch,  except 
1946  T-'hich  is  for  calendar  year,    i/  During  this  period  Burma  vras  part  of 
India,  inter-trade  is  not  available,  and  therefore  rice  trade  is  included  in 
Indian  net  exports,    j/  Sea-borne  trade  only*    k/  Novem.ber-Oc tober.    1/  Data 
not  available.  Imports  insignificant,  if  an;,'-,    m/  October-December,    n/  November- 
December,     0/  Incorporated  in  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3,  1940. 


***** 


In  this  report,  for  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  rough  rice  is  converted 
to  milled  at  70  percent,  and  for  other  countries  at  6^  percent.    Milled  rice 
trade  includes  milled,  brokens,  semi-railled  uncoverted,  and  rough  rice  in  terms 
of  milled.    Mich  of  the  trade  in  Asia  and  Europe  .before  the  vm.T  was  in  semi- 
milled  rice,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  70  to  75  percent  of  rough  rice. 

Before  the  war,  some  rice  was  imported  into  .every  country  of  the  w'crldL. 
To  show  the  principdl/'movement 'of  •  pfewar'  trade.,  therefore,  _the  world  trade  map 
on  p.  2  does  not  show  trade  of  less  than  5,00C  tons.     For  1946  trade,  p.  3, 
sources  of  rice  are  shown  for  less  than  .5,000  tons. 
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RICE  (lailod) :     Not  exports  from  exporting  countries 
of  the  avorld,  averages  1931-4.0,  annual 
1941,  1945  .to  1947 
 ("-  indicates  imports  exceed  exports)  


Continent 
and 
country 


Avera  ^^-o 

:  a/ 

a/ 

1931- 

:  1936- 

1941 

•  1945 

1946 

1^A7 

1935 

:  1940 

:     0  s  "b  • 

1,000 

:  1,CGC 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

Sh. tons 

:3h, tons 

Sb .  ton  s 

»           WJ.  1  •    UL/  1  Ik-* 

: 

:  4 

:  5 

4 

8 

:  9 

:  8 

:  10 

65 

:  107 

:  219 

:  253 

:  387 

:  474 

73 

:  116 

:  231 

► 

258 

:  391 

:  484 

55 

42 

\  14 

98 

\  200 

:  200 

2U 

:  17 

:  10 

23 

:  25 

:  22 

•  -x- 

4 

47 

:  39 

:  3 

-);-  < 

6 

:  0 

11 

i          13  ' 

23 

33 

74 

1  33 

2 

6  • 

2 

:  b/ 

0 

8 

-x-  . 

2  . 

1 

b/ 

1 

:  2 

92  ' 

80  : 

_  54 

204 

345 

:  268 

165  : 

196  : 

285 

462 

736 

752 

43  : 

29  • 

31  ' 

45  • 

66 

\  63 

4  ; 

7  : 

6  ■ 

2  ■ 

5 

3,493  : 

3,307  : 

e/  3.492 

109  • 

469 

887 

639  : 

709  : 

314  ; 

0  *: 

0 

:  0 

1,439  : 

1,610  : 

1,034  ' 

36 

109 

47 

1,301  : 

1,061  : 

625  1 

0  : 

0 

0 

1,699  : 

1,460  : 

1.214 

215  ' 

495 

423 

8,61S  : 

8,183  : 

6,716  : 

405  • 

1,141 

1,425 

V  i 

2  : 

1  : 

b/ 

166  : 

168  : 

120  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

35  : 

f/       6  • 

f/  7 

f/  5 

201  : 

170  : 

121  : 

6  : 

7 

5 

b/  ; 

2  \ 

3  : 

4  : 

2 

72  : 

132  : 

69  : 

148  : 

161  : 

217 

6  : 

9  : 

13  : 

6  : 

1 

4  : 

5  : 

6  : 

4-  : 

6  : 

10  : 

20  : 

2  : 

82  : 

156  : 

106  : 

170  : 

185  • 

438 

6  : 

13  : 

13  : 

29  : 

£:/         28  : 

19 

9,072  : 

8,718  : 

7,241  : 

1,072  : 

2,097  : 

2,639 

rESTTTRM  HEI/II SPHERE: 
North  America : 

Doiiiinican  Republic . 

ifexic  o  ,  

United  States  

Ibtal  No  .America  c/:_ 
South  iimerica: 

Brazil  : 

Br i  ti  sh  Quia  na  ; 

Chile  ; 

Colombia . ,  ; 

Ecuador. 

Surinam  ; 

Urugua  y  ; 

Total  So. America  c/ ; 

Ibtal  I'j. Hemisphere. 
ASI/i: 

Iran  dj  

Ira  q  

Burma  

Formosa  : 

French  Indochina . . , 

Korea  

Siam  

Total  Asia    c/. . . . 
EUrOPE: 

Bulgaria  

Italy  

Spain  

Total  Europe  c/, , , : 
AFRICk  : 

Angola.  

"^gypt  

La  da  gas  car.  

Portuguese  Guiana , . . : 
Tanganyika,  

Total  Africa  c/...: 
Australia  : 

IVorld  total  


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  International  Yearbook  cf  Agricultural 
Statistics. 

a/    Preliminary,    b/    Less  than  500  tons,    c/    Net  exports  from  exporting  count- 
ries only,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  net  exports  of  the  continents.  Totals 
are  estiraated  if  data  are  incomplete,    d/  July  23-July  22  year.  _  e/  January- 
November,    f/    To  Spanish  i-ifrican  territory..    £/    June-July,  1945-46. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


office  of  foreign  agfflgultural  relatiows 
unhted  states  depart^aent  o-f  agricultur  e 
Washington,  d.c. 


April  30,  1948 


'  Foreign  l^rket  I^otes  —  Rice 


1/ 


J.  N._JBiTersop  Reports  on  the  Rice  Slfaiation  in  the 
-Republic,  ^of -the  Philippines,  Siam,  and  Netherlands  Indies 


•  Dir.  J.  H.  Bff erson  is  currently  in  the  Par  East  studying,  for  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Rela'tidns,  the  rice  situation  in  the' producing  countries 
from  the  vieiiirpoint  of  competition  with  United  States  rice.    The  following  informa 
tion  is  taken  mostly  from  Dr.  Sff erson' s  preliminary  reports: 

FAQ  Conference,  Baguib 

Dr.  Efferson  reached  the  Philippines  in.  time  to  a.ttend  a  part  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture' Organization  conference  on  rice  held  at  Baguio,  Philippines, 
March  1  to  13.    At  Baguio,  he  met  at  least  one  representative  of  each  country  on 
his  itinerary  in  Asia.    The  opinion  of  most  of  the  delegates  at  the  conference 
•was  that  the  ric©  shortage  in  the  Asiatic  countries  would  continue  for  from  three 
to  five  years.    The  current  supply  position  is,  however,  much  better  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war  ended. 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

The  Philippine  rice  crop  for  the  1947-48  season  is  expected  to  total  about 
.113,500,000  bushels  of  rough  rice,  according  to  the  second  official  estimate. 

Farmers  in  the  Philippines  a're  now  (March  21,  1948)  receiving  the  equivalent 
of  about  $2.70  to  |2.80  per  bushel  for  rough  rice.    'ySholesale  prices  vary  from 
about  |9.50  to  fll.OO  per  hundred  pounds  for  clean  or  polished -rice 'produced  in 
the  Philippines;  |10.00  per  hundred  pounds  for  Siamese  ricej  and  from  $10.50  to 
$11.25  per  hundred  for  fair  quality  United  States  rice.    Prices  paid  by  consumers 
in  the  retail  markets  vaiy  from  the  equivalent  of  about  8  cents  per  poimd  f or.  . 
the  lowest  quality  local  rice  and  mixed,  parboiled,  and  xinder-milled  United  State 
rice  to  about  10  cents  per  "pound  for  fair  quality -3 iamese  rice  and  12-  cents  per 
pound  for  fair  quality  United  States  rice  of  the  Rexo'ra  variety ^       '-^  ■ 

There  appeaf's  to  be  a  food  shortage  in  the  Philippines  which  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time.    Most  specialists  estimate  that  the  country  is  about 
85  percent  self-sufficient  in  food  production.    While  the  production  of  food  is 
increasing,  the  population  also  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2.2  percent 
per  year.    The  country  is  likely  to  continue  about  15  percent  deficient  in  food 

E Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act. 


production  for  the  next  fov:  years  in  spite  of  an  increased  production  of  rice, 
com,  and  vegetables.     Since  about  70  percent  of  the  population  depends 
primarily  upon  rice  for  food,  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  narket 
in  the  Philippines  for  rice  produced  elsewhere  for  some  time  to  come. 

Vfhether  United  States  producers  and  millers  will  supply  a  part  of  this 
market  depends  on  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Will  the  United  States  sell  the  Philippines  the  varieties  wanted, 
or  will  varieties  unpopular  in  the  Philippines  be  dumped  onto  this 
market  thus  lowering  the  reputation  of  all  United  States  rice? 
The  Philippine  people  neither  like  nor  want  our  short  and  medium- 
grain,    eoniglutinous  varieties.      In  the  Philippines  any  local 
rice  which  is  sticky  or  which  does  not  separate  freely  after  cook- 
ing is  considered  unfit  for  human  consumption.    Therefore,  any 
other  rice  which  reacts  in  that  v/ay  is  suspected  of  being  spoiled, 
^ch  ideas,  based  on  generations  of  experience,  are  not  likely  to 
be  changed.    The  people  of  the  Philippines  do  like,  and  will  buy, 
our  long-grain  rices  such  as  Rexora  or  Niraj  but  varieties  other 
than  these  will  not  sell  if  anything  else  is  available. 

(2)  Will  the  United  States  mill  the  type  of  rice  v/hich  the  Philippine 
consumers  demand?     In  the  Philippines,  the  social  standard  of  the 
family  is  judged  by  the  relative  whitonoss  of  the  rice  which  is 
served  on  the  table.    They  want  and  will  buy  very  v/hite,  completely 
milled,  highly  polished  rice;  but  do  not  want  and  will  not  buy  under- 
milled  rice.     Some  of  the  rice  brought  in  from  the  United  States 

in  recent  years  had  to  bo  remillod  before  it  would  sell  at  any 
prico.    The  Philippine  consumers  do  not  want  converted  or  parboiled 
rice.    They  do  not  seem  to  object  to  a  high  percentage  of  broken 
grains  so  long  as  the  rice  is  highly  polished. 

(3)  Will  the  United  States  moot  the  prico  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries?   Wo  may  not  havo  much  chance  in  the  low-quality  field  which 
accounts  for  at  least  ono-half  r.f  the  rice  demand  in  the  Philippines. 
For  the  other  part  of  the  market,  hov/ever,  v/o  do  havo  a  chanco  if 

we  do  not  complete  tho  process  of  ruining  our  reputation  by  sending 
short,  medium-grain,  somiglutinous  rice  to  tho  Islands,  or  if  wo 
prepare  a  pack  which  is  highly  milled  and  a  little  heavy  according 
to  United  States  standards  on  broken  grains  so  as  to  hold  down  the 
price, 

Stam 

In  Siam,  Dr.  Efferson  discussed  rice  with  Government  officials  and  trade 
representatives.    He  visited  a  rice  mill  in  operation  to  observe  grading  and 
marketing  practices ;  saw  the  research  work  underway  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Station;  and  mado  a  one-day  tour  of  the  central  plains  rice-producing  area  in 
-Sliam. 


Exports  of  white  rioe  from  Siam  during  the  1947-48  season  were 
recently  forecast  at  550,000  short  tons.     Current  opinion,  however,  indicates 
that  actual  exports  may  be  larger.    Although  exports  last  season  wore  offi- 
cially estimated  at  about  440,000  short  tons,  a  very  large  quantity  found 
its  way  out  of  Siam  through  illegal  chanjicls.     Prewar  export  levels,  which 
averaged  about  1.5  million  short  tons  yearly,  are  expected  by  the  Siamese  to 
be  regained  within  four  to  fivo  years,  -     ■  , 

Rice  marketing  practices  in  the  country  are  as  follows:    Any  surplus 
production  on  the  farms  above  that  needed  for  home  use  is  usually  sold  to 
traveling  buyers,  who  paddle  down  the  canals  and  streams  in  sampans  which 
stop  at  each  farm.    This  year,  buyers  have  been  paying  farmers  the  equiva- 
lent of  between  70  and  85  cents  (open  market  conversion  rate)  per  bushel 
for  rough  rice.    The  buyers  transport  the  rice  to  tho  Bangkok  area  whore 
they  sell  it  to  tho  millers  according  to  grades  and  prices  which  are  set  by 
tho  Government,    The  grades  for  rough  rice  are  based  on  the  pcrcontago  of 
broken  grains  in  a  tost  sample.     Thcro  is  no  variation  in  grade  by  variety 
or  typo.    Most  of  the  rice  appeared  to  bo  similar  to  tho  United  States 
medium-  to  long-grain  typos. 

Tho  dealers  are  paid  a  fixiod  prico  for  this  rough  rice  by  tho  millors 
in  accordance  with  a  schedule  set  by  the  Government.    Those  prices  are 
equivalent  to  about  75  to  90  cents  per  bushel,  depending  upon  tho  grade. 
The  millors,  in  turn,  are  required  to  sell  all  of  their  output  to  tho 
Rico  Office  of  tho  Ministry  of  Commerce  at  prices  r-anging  from- the  equiva- 
lent of  $3.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  tho  top  grade  of  whole  rico  down  to 
about  $2.70  per  hundred  for  tho  low  grades  of  whole  rice  (55%  brokons). 
Tho  Rice  Office  adds  a  flat  margin  in  lieu  of  an  export  tax  amounting  to 
about  $36.00  per  short  ton  and  sells  to  the  export  buyers.    Actually,  tho 
Rico  Office  does  not  handle  the  rice.    Tho  export  buyers  contact  tho  mill, 
obtain  the  rice,  load,  and  ship  it.    They  pay  the  Rice  Offico,  and  the 
Rico  Offico  pays  the  miller.     In  torms  of  quality,  this  rico  compares 
favorably  with  United  States  produced  rice. 

At  the  official  rato  of  exchange  (10  ticals  to  tho  dollar  as  compared 
with  20  ticals  in*  the  open  market)  exporters  are  now  buying  rico  in  Siam 
at  prices  ranging  from  $8.00  per  hundred  pounds  for  tho  top  quality,  wholQ- 
milled  rice  to  $6.00  per  hundred  for  35  percent  broken  kernels.     In  compari- 
son with  rice  prices  in  other  parts  of  tho  world,  including  tho  United 
States,  thoso  prices  are  low,  which  explains  why  there  aro  so  many  foreign 
rice-buying  agencies  in  Siam  at  the  present  timo. 

Netherlands  Indies 

In  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Dr,  Efferson  spent  one  day  in  the  rice- 
producing  regions  in  tho  vicinity  of  Buitonzorg  and  Bandoeng  whore  he 
obsorvod  production  and  marketing  practices  on  farms  and  visited  several 
rico  mills.     Rico  production  in  Java  and  Madura  is  officially  estimated 
at  about  249,000,000  bushels  of  rough  rico  in  1947  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  320,000,000  bushels  for  tho  period  1937-41.    However,  the 
base  for  this  estimate  is  not  considered  reliable  bocause  it  is  derived 
from  wartime  Japanese  figures  of  land  taxos  colloctod  in  rico.    Based  on 
interviews  with  Dutch  officials.  Dr.  Efferson  estimates  that  production 
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in  1947  amount od  to  about  271,000^,000  'busjiols.     Prospects  for  1948  appear  to 
bo  ovon  bettor.    Most  of  the  officials  Gstimatc  tho  crop  to  be  at  least 
■5  porcont  better  than  in  1947,  whfch  would  mean  about  290.000^000  bushels 
of  rough  rice  for  Java  and  Madura. 

Tho  weather  has  been  exceptionally  good.  .  Irrigation  water  is  adequato, 
and  harvest  in  tho  major  areas  has  started  in  volume.    Also,  since  the 
season  is  a  month  early,  the  farmers  will  have  time  to  plant  and  harvest  a 
second  crop  this  year  on  more  than  the  usual  acreage.     Ordinarily,  a  second 
crop  is  grovm  on  about  10  percent  of  the  land.  •■  ' 

Although  the  Netherlands  Indies  may  become  self-sufficient  in  rice 
production,  there  appears  to  be  little  chance  that  the  islands  will  become 
exporters  of  rice  within  the  next  fev/  years.     The  population j  which  decreased 
during  the  war,  is  again  increasing.    Tho  types  and  qualities  grown  arc  such 
that  Nebherlands  Indies  rice  would  nnt  compete  seriously  with  United . States 
rice  in  markO';^  outside  of  Asia  if  an  expoirb  surplus  wore  available^    Even  if 
some  quality-r-i ce  is  produced^ there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  mill  in  Java  that 
can  mill  it  properly,-.     The  Dutch  want  foreign  trade  and  hope  to  develop 
markets  in  Europe,  but  it  is  doubted  that  this  objective  can  be  achieved  in 
the  near  future  due  to  political  uncertainties  and  tho  quality  of  rice  now 
being  produced  in  the 'Netherlands  Indies. 

The  paddy  rice  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  not  the  usual  paddy  of  the 
Asia  area  or  the  rough  rice  of  the  United  States.     It  is  thj  :>G3j.lotj  rloo  head 
plus  about  15  inches  of  strav/.     The  rice  is  cut  and  threshed  by  hand  on  the 
farm  for  home  consumption  or  sold  to  the  mills  in  bundles,  untftrcshcdo  In 
terns  of  rough  rico^  the  farmers  are  paid  the  equivalent  of  about  ^^1.90  per 
bushel,  and   tho-miilo2  threshes  tho  rice  for  thorn.     Tlie  mil  obtains  a 
50-percenf  outturn  from  the  paddy,  as  purchased,  or  about  64  percent  from  the 
rough  riccj,.  when  threshedo     The  mills  are  allo\Tod  to  sell  the  rice  at  pi'ices 
which  average  about  ^^9.(50  per  hundred  tonsr 

Outside  of  Java  and  Madura,  there  arc  few  facts  available  concerning  rice 
production  and  trade  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.     Production  in  the  other 
islands,  which  has  changed  little  over  a  period  of  years,  is  estimated  at 
'   about  98,000,000  bushels  annually.     Practically  all  of  this  rice  is  consumed 
locally,  ; 
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Poyeign  Market  Kotes       Bio»  }J 

J»  H»  Effe'3reon  Seports  on  the  Biog  Situation  in  the  lfa.laya3a.  Feclemtion 
and  Straits  Settleaent  and  in  g'renoh  Indochina""^ 


International  Meetings  ^ 

In  addition  to  oon"tacting  officials  and  trade  representatives  while  in 
Singapore,  Or*  Efferson  attended  two  important  international  rioe  meetings* 
These  meetings  were  attended  by  delegates  from  Baxsia,  Hong  Kong»  the  Malay&n 
Fedez«.tionff  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Saranmk,  Siamg»  China,  India,  Indochina,  the 
Bepublic  of  the  Philippines^  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  by  represen1»ktiTes 
of  different  British  offices  and  ooncems  in  Soistheast  Asia* 

Based  upon  the  Infomation  presented  at  these  meetings,  it  vonld  appear  that 
the  critical  rioe  shortage,  or  sesmi'^starvatlon  period,  in  Asia  is  about  to  become 
history*    Supplies  of  rice  resulting  fro©  increased  production  in  most  of  the 
importlag  countries  anu  larger  seasonal  shipments  fzt>m  the  usual  exporting  coun- 
tries, eompared  with  postwar  years,  are  improTing  the  rio®  situatioa  to  %  much 
greater  extent  than  was  thought  possible  a  fe«r  months  agOo.    This  does  not  mean 
that  a  sudden  surplus  of  rice  is  in  prospeot,  but  Tarnations  in  quality  and  price 
will  be  of  increasing  i]aportance«    This  conclusion  ie  Imsed  upon  the  following 
informationt 

1.    Bstimated  export  supplies  for  IMS  frcmi  Burma  were  1,680,000  short  tons 
of  rice  and  riee  products,  including  bmn;  tvm^  Siam  660,000]  and  from 
French  Indochina  about  160,000  short  toms«    Ixport  supplies  in  Burma 
and  Siam  may  exceed  these  estimates* 

2«    The  Malayan  Federation  and  Sarawak  reported  that  significant  inorvasee 
in  domes  tie  rice  production  an»  in  prospect  for  1948. 

S*    Shipments  from  Siam  and  Buxua  are  one  month  ahead  of  the  I.R.F*C»  alloca- 
tion schedule  for  1948 •    January  to  June  shipments  were  forecast  at  about 
sp  percent  above  previously  planned  quantities  for  Idie  periods  but, 
because  fifstwiseiaester  shipments  were  larger,  July-Deeember  eaqports  might 
be  less  than  allocations* 

4*    There  was  relucl^oe  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  countries  to  accept  their 
share  of  the  incr(»ased  shipments.    Only  the  representatives  of  India  and 
the  Malayan  Fedemtioa  stated  that  they  would  take  all  that  was  offered. 


1/   P'reliffiinaiy  re po rt  ©f  a  study  ©f  foreign  market  outlets  and  ©ompetitioa  with 
t&sTted  S1»tes  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Eesearch  and  Marketing  Aot. 
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5.  Because  of  the  indicated  piling  up  of  supplies  in  the  exporting  ports 
of  Burma  and  Siam,  these  countries  suggested  that  provisions  be  made 
so  that  they  could  quickly  shift  a  shipment  to  another  country,  if  ttio 
first  country  did  not  lift  its  allotment  promptly. 

6,  Several  countries  objected  to  the  quality  of  rice  being  delivered  and 
requested  that  provision  be  made  whereby  a  country  could  refuse  to 
take  the  rice  if  the  quality  were  not  up  to  standard. 

Malayan  Federation  and  Singapore 

Bice  production  in  the  Malayan  Federation  for  the  1947-48  season  totaled 
27  million  bushels  as  compared  with  21  million  in  1946-47  and  27  million  in 
1940-41.     This  expanded  production  has  been  obtained  under  a  Crovemment  program 
which  includes  a  compulsory  Food  Schorao  under  which  2  percent  of  the  tillable 
land  of  all  estates  of  100  acres  or  more  must  be  planted  to  food  crops;  Government- 
guaranteed  prices  to  farmers;  and  controlled  milling.    A  Government- expansion 
program  includes  the  building  of  nov>r  irrigation  systems,  the  renting  of  land 
and  water  to  farmers  at  very  low  rates,  the  establishment  of  some  mechanized 
methods  of  production,  and  other  special  privileges  to  paddy  growers. 

The  Government  guarantee  to  rice  groxvers  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $3.15 
(United  States  currency)  per  bushel  for  rough  rice.     The  rice  is  milled  under 
contract,  the  mills  receiving  $2,12  per  short  ton  for  this  service.     This  rice 
is  not  polished;  it  is  milled  and  sold  as  "brovni"  or  unpolished  rice  in  order 
to  increase  the  yield  and  maintain  higher  nutritional  standards.     It  is  sold 
to  the  consumer  under  a  Govommcnt  rationing  program  providing  6-1/2  ounces 
per  capita  per  day  at  a  price  equivalent  to  about  11  United  States  cents  per 
pound.    Long- tire  average  per-capita  consumption  in  the  area  was  about  12  ounces 
of  rice  daily,  and  the  higher  income  groups  are  purchasing  additional  rice  on 
the  black  market  at  the  oquivalont  of  about  30  cents  per  pound  as  compared  v/lth 
prices  as  high  as  50  cents  per  pound  a  few  months  ago. 

For  many  years,  only  about  one-third  of  the  rice  consumption  of  British 
Malaya  has  boon  produced  in  the  country  and  the  other  two-thirds  has  been 
imported,  mostly  from  Burma  and  Siam,    Although  domestic  rice  production  is 
expanding,  the  Malayan  Federation  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  large  importer 
of  rice  and  will  take  between  450,000  and  650,000  short  tons  annually  v/hon 
supplies  become  available.    The  actual  amount  will  fluctuate  according  to 
business  activity  in  rubber  and  tin.     There  are  no  import  duties  on  rice. 

The  native  population  prefers  the  locally  produced  rice  (of  the  medium- 
and  short-grain  types)  but  the  Chinese  population,  which  accounts  for  about 
45  percent  of  the  total  population  of  5,900,000,  prefers  the  long- grain,  hard 
types,  such  as  the  Siamese  rice.     There  are  no  standard  grades,  and  all  pur- 
chases are  made  on  the  basis  of  samples. 

Since  the  por-iapita  consiamption  on  farms  is  about  300  pounds  annually 
(with  an  average  of  6  persons  per  family),  about  two- thirds  of  the  total  produc- 
tion is  consumed  on  farms,  and  the  rc-aaindcr  is  sold.     This  area  is  a  large 
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importor;  but,  in  viow  of  its  geographical  location  botwoon  Burma  and  Siam  and 
the  scarcity  of  dollars,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  rico  from  the  United  States 
can  bo  sold  in  the  country  during  the  next  few  years, 

French  Indochina 

The  rico  situation  in  Indochina  appears  to  depend  upon  political  develop- 
ments which  are  impossible  to  forecast  at  the  present  time.    Major  exports  of 
rice  are  impossible  until  internal  peace  is  established,  and  it  vdll  then 
probably  require  several  years  to  reestablish  mills  and  transportation  systems 
and  build  up  confidence  so  that  farmers  will  produce  a  surplus.     At  the  I.E.F,C» 
meeting  in  Singapore,  the  French  Indochina  representative  stated  that  about 
150,000  short  tons  of  rice  may  bo  exported  from  Indochina  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1948;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  exports  for  tho  last 
half  of  the  year.     The  amount  exported  in  1S48  depends  on  political  conditions 
within  the  country.     During  the  first  few  months  of  1948,  tho  native  rebels 
permitted  rice  to  move  down  tho  river  to  Saigon,  after  collecting  a  tribute; 
but,  at  present,  all  transportation  is  blocked  and  attacks  on  rice  mills 
have  been  resumed. 

In  mid- April,  farmers  were  reported  to  be  receiving  tho  equivalent  of 
about  |1,25  (United  States)  per  bushel  for  rough  rico.     The  price  for  this 
rico  at  tho  mill  in  Saigon  is  the  equivalent  of  about  |2o70  per  bushel.  The 
wholesale  price  of  whito  or  milled  rice  is  equivalent  to  about  $7,25  per 
hundred  pounds.    Retail  prices  vary  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound.^     Those  compu- 
tations aro  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of  12.55  piasters  to  tho  dollar* 
At  the  black-market  rate  of  about  40  to  the  dollar,  these  prices  would  all 
bo  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  the  figures  quoted  above.     The  official 
exchange  rate  should  be  used  in  determining  prices  for  export  rico. 

All  rico  exports  aro  under  the  control  of  tho  French  Government.  Although 
the  Government  does  not  actually  buy  or  sell  rice  for  export,  as  is  done  in 
Siam,  it  does  impose  3  different  taxes  on  such  rico. 

Although  there  aro  several  hundred  varieties  of  rice  produced  in  Indochina, 
all  are  put  into  three  general  classes:     long,  white  rice;  round,  white  rico 
(the  short-  and  mediiam-grain  variety);  and  glutinous  rice.    Within  each  class 
there  are  four  major  grades:     No.  1,  vdth  a  tolerance  of  up  to  25  percent 
broken  grains;  Wo.  2,  vdth  from  25  to  35  percent  broken  grains;  No.  3,  with 
up  to  55  percent  broken;  and  No,  4,  which  is  broken  rice.     In  general, 
Indochinoso  grade  standards  arc  lower  than  are  those  in  the  United  States, 
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Foreign  Ma.rket  Hoteg      Siee  ^ 

J«  g«  Eff  arson  Seperts  on  the  Si oe  Sitaatioa  ia 
Hang  Eong  and  ChiMR  .' 


Hong  Kong 

Hong  Eong  is  a  British  Crorm  Colony  of  iibout  300  square  lailos,  leoateS  m  a 
series  of  islajads  at  the  mouth  of  t^©  Pearl  liirer  in  South  China*    It  is  primrlly 
a  port  and  ;:^rading  o^ter  and«  at  present^  has  a  popialation  of  about  Ij^SOO^C 
It  has  only  isibout  20^000  acres  of  land  inhieh  are  plitnted  to  ri0e«    fMs  area 
produces  only  enough  riee  to  supply  the  population  for  about  ten  days  out  ©f 
year«  and  Hong  Kong  must  therefor©  depend  upon  imports  for  most  ©f  its  rie@  syppSy*. 


Prewar,  long  Kong  imported  about  T1S,000  to  1^100,000  short  tons  of  ri©® 
annually^  eonsuaiing  from  160|»000  to  ITS^OOO  short  tons  and  exporting  the  rmmln^'&T 
to  Canton^  Shanghai «  and  Hentsin*    This  dee  trade  -nas  based  on  imports  of  Mgh<» 
quality  ri'ee  from  Siam  and  lower  quality  riee  frcaii  Buxna  and  French  Indodbina:^ 
These  different  types  of  rice  were  mixed  to  proTide  a  lower  price  aTemge  gmde 
and  sold  to  the  relatively  low-priced  regions  in  China*    The  noiml  p0ij"©api"fe 
consumption  of  riee  in  Hbxig  Kong«  iihere  the  population  is  at  least  9Q  i^emm^^ 
Chinese «  was  from  IS  to  14  ounces  per  day,  or  about  300  pounds  per  ^ysar^  MqoM'" 
ing  to  the  best  available  estimates,  about  200,000  short  tons  tmr®  imported 
1947*    Of  this 9  about  one-half  was  from  the  International  Dtaiergency  Food  Council's 
allocatien^emd  one^half  came  in  exallocation  from  French  ^doohina  and  l^vengtimg 
Province*    There  has  been  a  Goremment  ban  against  rice  exports  from  Hong  Kong, 
emd,  apparently,  no  rice  has  been  exported  since  the  end  of  the  war*    The  indica- 
tions are  that  Hong  Kcmg  is-  mm.  consuming  about  as  much  ri@@  per  eapita.  as  was 
consumed  before  the  war» 

Government  controlled  rations  and  prices  apply  to  that  part  of  th©  rio© 
supplies  -which  come  in  through  regular  I.S.F.C*  allocations^    The  present  ration 
is  7^-l/2  ounces  per  day*    In  addition^  the  authorities  are  selling  the  equivalent 
of  3  ounces  per  person,  per  day,  through  other  channels  in  order  to  move  some 
surplus  stock  and  to  stabilize  ^®  price  of  unrationed  rice*    Because  of  a  sudden 
increase  in  deliveries  of  riee  from  Siam  in  advance  of  plazmed  shipments. 
Hong  Kong  in'  April  1948  had  55^000  short  tons  of  xdce  in  storage  as  compared  with 
11,000  tons  in  April  1947.  , 


^       1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
UiSted  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  ©f  the  Research  ^d  Marketing  Aotc 
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The  rationed  rice  (7-l/2  ounces  per  capita  per  day)  is  sold  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  about  10  cents  per  pound  (United  States).    The  free-market  price 
for  unration  rice,  which  recently  declined  from  the  SO-cent-per-pound  level 
that  prevailed  throughout  most  of  1947,  is  nov^  equivalent  to  about  15  cents 
per  pound.    The  administrators  of  the  rice-rationing  program  are  now  having 
difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  purchase  low-quality  lots  of  rice  such  as 
the  Siam  C-1  and  C-3  grades  (small  broken  rice).    According  to  these  adminis- 
trators, such  grades  make  up  an  average  of  20  percent  of  all  shipments  from 
Siam;  and  they  feel  that,  with  the  indicated  increase  in  supplies,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  low-quality  rice  in  the  near  future  ivithout 
incurring  a  loss,  especially  at  the  prevailing  prices. 

Recently,  some  long-grain  United  States  rice  appeared  on  the  Hong  Kong 
black  market.     The  rice  was  originally  scheduled  for  the  interior  of  China,  but 
it  was  either  stolen  from  the  ships  or  distributed  to  Chinese  who  resold  it  to 
Hong  Kong  dealers    This  rice  has  been  in  great  demand  by  the  Chinese  in  Eccng 
Kong  because  of  its  long  grain,  hardness,  and  very  white  color.    They  now  call 
it  "glass  rice"  in  the  trade,  and  the  demand  has  raised  the  price  in  the  black 
market  to  the  equivalent  of  about  35  cents  (U.S.)  per  poxind.     If  a  few  more 
ships  wont  astray,  or  a  few  more  thousand  tons  of  good  quality  rice  were  distri- 
buted in  the  nearby  interior  of  South  China,  it  is  possible  that    a   demand  in 
Hong  Kong  could  bo  built  up  for  high  quality,  long-grain  rice  from  the  United 
States.    As  in  the  remainder  of  Asia,  hov/evor,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
population  will  ever  be  able  to  pay  the  relatively  high  price  for  this  type  of 
rice. 


China 

Rice  production  in  China  Proper — including  the  22  Provinces,  but  not 
including  Manchuria  or  Formosa  (Taiwan) —  was  estimated  at  2.348,082,000  bushels 
cf  paddy  (rough  rice)  in  1947,  as  compared  v/ith  the  prewar  (1931-37)  average  of 
2,452,710^000  bushels.    Most  of  this  decline  from  prewar  production  v/as  in 
glutinous  rice.    Assuming  normal  weather  conditions  and  no  expansion  of  civil 
war  activities^  total  rice  production  in  1948  should  be  at  least  as  largo  as 
in  1947  and  may  roach  prewar  levels. 

The  rice  acreage  of  China  Proper  was  estimated  at  46,696,000  acres  in  1947, 
as  compared  with  48,853,000  acres  for  the  prewar  (1931-37)  average.  The  acreage 
of  non-glutinous  rice,  which  accounts  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  rice 
area,  was  the  same  in  1947  as  in  the  prewar  period. 

In  Formosa  (Taiwan),  it  was  estimated  that  73,120,000  bushels  of  paddy  were 
harvested  in  1947  from  1,666,000  acres,  as  compared  vdth  an  average  of  78,540,000 
bushels  from  1,612,000  acres  for  the  proimr  (1931-39)  years.     These  figures 
include  both  the  first  and  second  crops.     The  first  crop  is  transplanted  in  March 
and  harvested  in  June  and  July,  and  it  accounts  for  about  45  percent  of  total 
production.     The  second  crop  is  transplanted  in  July  and  August  and  harvested  in 
November,  and  accounts  for  about  55  percent  of  the  total.    The  total  rice  acreage 
has  increased,  but  yields  per  acre  in  Formosa  have  been  relatively  low,  duo  to 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  which,  in  prewar  years,  ims  brought  in  from  Japan. 
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In  prewar  years,  China.  ■  Proper  was  a  deficit  rice-producing  area  and 
imported  an  avorago  of  880,000  short  tons  of  cleaned  rice  annually  during 
the  1931-37  period.     Imports  in  1947  totaled  only  337,000  short  tons.  Formosa, 
in  prewar  years,  exported  rice  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  550,,0OO  short  tons 
and  the  6  million  people  on  the  Island  consumed  rice  at  the  rate  of  about 
827,000  short  tons.    At  least  440,000  short  tons  of  rice  from  Formosa  wore 
brought  into  China  in  1947.    The  surplus  rice  of  Formosa  has  contributed- 
significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  deficit  food  problem  in  China  Proper, 
where  the  population  is  now  estimated  at  about  450  million  as  compared  to 
a  population  of  from  415  to  425  million  in.  the  prewar  period. 

Under  the  program  of  the  China  Relief  Mission  (financed  and  staffed  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  United  States)  a  food- rationing  program  was  installed  in  the 
five  major  cities  in  China.    In  the  throe  cities  where  the  rationing  program 
was  studied — Canton,  Nanking^  and  Shanghai- -much  of  the  rice  supplied  under  uhe 
program  was  from  the  United  States.     In  general,  the  program  appears  to  be  work- 
ing well.    This  program  is  based  upon  the  allocation  of  1  tou  (17,2  pounds)  of 
rice-  or  flour-equivalent  per  person,  per  month.    The  price  charged  the  consumer 
has  been  set  for  each  month  at  95  percent  of  the  open-market  price  during  the 
last  five  days  of  the  previous  month.    Since  currency  inflation  is  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  pace  (a  U.S.  dollar    bought  $800,000  CN  on  May  1  and  !|lj200,000  CN 
by  May  15)^  the  open-market  price  for  rice  increased  I'apidiy  during  the  month  wh 
the  rationed  price  remained  stable.    Thus,«  there  is  a  great  demand  for  rationed 
rice  toxvard  the  end  of  the  month,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people  do  not 
like  the  quality  of  the  United  States  rice  which  is  being  distributed  under 
the  program.    In  China  at  the  present  time,  a  comparison  of  percentage  changes 
in  the  prices  of  different  commodities  shows  that  rice  prices  have  changed  less 
than  have  all  prices  and  indicates  that  the  ration  program  has  had  an  effect  on 
rice-price  trends. 

A  most  difficult  problem  in  the  rationing  program  has  been  that  of  getting 
the  people  in  the  cities  to  consume  the  quality  of  American  rice  which  is  being 
shipped  to  China.     All  of  the  United  States  rice  which  was  observed  being 
unloaded  from  ships ^  stored  in  godowns,  transported  to  retail  shops,  and 
displayed  in  the  retail  stores  was  unpolished  rice,  labeled  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 
(mostly  5),  or  parboiled  rice.    Because  of  the  largo  amount  of  red  rice  in  some 
of  the    samples  on  display.    Dr.  Efferson  was  asked  on  several  occasions  how  vre 
color  some  of  the  grains  rod.    The  term  "American  rice"  in  those  cities  is 
becoming  closoly  identified  with  a  poor-quality,  greatly  variable  product. 

The  Chinese  people  do  not  like  parboiled  rice  because  of  the  yellow  color 
which  has  long  been  associated  vdth  poor  quality,  spoiled  ricoa    Yiihen  cooked 
according  to  the  usual  custom  in  China,  parboiled  rice  becomes  a  sticky,  gluey 
mass;  and  the  taste  and  smell  is  different  from  any  rice  the  Chinese  have  o  ^r 
used.     The  fact  that  parboiled  rice  does  not  swell  up  as  much  vfhcn  cooked 
creates  the  feeling  that  this  rice  will  not  "f ill-you-up"  as  much  as  the  same 
unit  of  other  rice. 
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From  the  long-time  viewpoint,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  hope  of  a 
market  for  United  States  rice  in  China,  duo  to  the  lack  of  purchasing  powor,  and 
the  shipping  distances  involved.    A  larger  volximc  of  rice  can  be  supplied  to  the 
Chinese  \indcr  the  relief  program  at  a  lovror  cost  by  using  low-quality,  unpolished 
rice;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  should  bo  greater  uniformity  of  the  rice 
shipped, so  that  the  population  would  bccomo  familiar  with  a  given  quality— thus 
assuring  the  use  of  this  rice  by  the  people  who  need  ito 
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  INCREASE: 

STILL  BELOiiy  PREWAR  .  . 

Production  Sumnary 

Hie  world  rice  harvest  of  19/i7-4S  (August-July)  is  es  tuna  ted  at  7,150  mil- 
lion bushels  conpared  with  7,000  million  in"  the  preceding  year,  and  wilh  7,4.50 
million  before  the  war,  according  to  liie  fourth  estimate  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,    Production  is  2  percent  larger  than  in  the  year 
before  and  11  percent  more  than  the  harvest  of  tvro  years  ago,  when  production 
was  at  its  lowest  point  as  a  result  of  ihe  war.    Despite  the  steady  improvement, 
however,  production  is  only  96  percent  of  the  prewar  (1935"-36/39-4.0)  average. 

!Ihe  world's  harvested  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  about  2  percent  larger 
than  prewar.    The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  acreage  expansion  in  India  during 
the  war  years.    Excluding  India,  the  total  area  harvested  is  estimated  at  4.  per- 
cent larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  at  2  percent  less  than  the  prewar 
average.    !Ihe  season  generally  was  favorable  for  rice  production.    Shortages  of 
fertilizers,  however,  caused  the  yields  per  acre  in  many  countries  to  be  less 
tlian  prewar. 

Production  increased  on  all  Continents  except  in  South  America  and  Oceania, 
!Ihe  most  important  gain  was  in  Asia,  but  production  was  substantially  larger 
also  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  America. 

Trade  Sunmary 

Estimates  of  world  rice  supplies  available  for  export  during  1948  show  a 
marked  improvement  over  1947,  and  it  novj-  appears  the  trade    in  rice  will  be 
larger  than  forecast  earlier  in  the  season.    Despite  the  gain  over  1947,  however, 
total  availabilities  are  not  expected  to  exceed  50  percent  of  prewar  (1936-40) 
exports, 

liYorld  export  supplies  in  1948  are  now  estimated  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  at  approximately  4,100,000  short  tons,  an  increase  of  38 
percent  over  1947  exports  of  2,960,000  tons,  and  94  percent  over  1947  trade  of 
2,100,000  tons,  ,  This  shosrs  a  pronounced  gain  over  1946,  when  world  rice  trade 
was  less  than  25  percent  of  the  prewar  8,700,000  tons.    Excluding  shipments  of 
the  prewar  Japanese  colonies,  Korea  and  Formosa,  and  postwar  shipments  of  Formosa 
to  China,  tiie  rice  trade  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  is  expected  to  be 
about  55  percent  of  the  prewar  average, 

The  most  important  increase  in  export  supplies  occurred  in  Asia's  surplus 
area,  Burma,  Siam,  and  French  Indochina,    Formosa's  annuai  produc tion  in  1947  for 
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the  first  time  since  the  v/ar  permitted  a  surplus  for  export.    In  Africa, 
the  expanded  19/^.7  production  of  Egypt  resulted  in  a  marked  increase 
in  the  export  surplus. 

The  export  supplier  of  tlie  Y^estern  Hemisphere  are  about  3  percent 
less  than  in  194^7.    United  States  deliveries  may  about  equal  last  yearns 
record,  and  large  carry-over  supplies  in  Brazil  and  Ecuador  resulted  in 
only  a  ;:ioderate  decrease  in  the  e:;q)ort  availabilities  of  South  American 
countries, 

ASIA 

Ihe  output  of  Asia  is  estimated  at  6,650  million  bushels  of  rou^ 
rice  compared  y-'ith  6,550  million  -the  year  before,  and  vith  tho  prev.-ar 
average  of  7,125  million  bushels.    Production  increased  in  all  the  im- 
portant rice-producing  countries  of  Asia  except  in  the  Indian  Union, 
Pakistan,  and  Japan, 

Exporting  countries 

The  largest  increase  in  Asia's  production  occurred  in  the  exporting 
countries  of  Burma,  Siari,  and  French  Indochina,    IVeather  v/as  favorable, 
and  the  crops  exceeded  early-season  expectations.     The  total  harvest  of 
the  three  countries  is  nov;  estimated  at  approxinis tely  700  million  bushels, 
or  28  percent  more  than  in  the  year  before,  and  4-6  percent  L-^rgor  than 
the  production  of  tv;o  years  ago.     Their  combined  harvest  nevertiieless  is 
about  200  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  prev:ar  average  output. 

BurnB's  rice  acreage  of  9,150,000  acres  increased  1,370,000  acres 
over  that  of  the  year  before  and  2,170,000  acres  over  the  lor:est  Tartine 
acreage  of  194-6-4.7,     Lore  tiian  3,500,000  additional  acres,  hov.'ever,  need 
to  be  planted  before  that  coun-tr3'''s  rice  lands  again  equal  the  prevar 
area,     Ihe  combined  factors  of  favorable  v:eather  and  production  partly 
on  fields  that  were  idle  during  the  v/ar  resulted  in  above-average  yields 
per  acre.     The  export  surplus,  therefore,  is  estimated  by  the  Burmese  to 
be  nearly  double  1947  exports,  and  about  50  percent  of  prev.-ar  trade. 

Some  acreage  increase  occurred  in  Siam,  and  favorable  vrcathcr  for 
the  first  tine  in  three  seasons  resulted  in  a  furtlier  gain  in  production. 
Accurate  estimations  of  Siam' s  production  in  pcstr.'ar  years  arc  difficult 
to  obtain.    Allowing  tlie  rate  of  per  capita  consumption  for  the  present 
population  as  before  the  v.-ar,  and  talcing  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  legal  and  smug;;;led  exports  in  recent  years,  plus  the  declared  estimat- 
es of  export  supplies  from  the  1947  crop,  185  rdllion  bushels  appears  to 
be  an  acceptable  estir.ate  for  1947  prcducticn.     The  estimate  is  for  a 
hai'vest  substantially  larger  than  tliat  of  the  tv^o  preceding  years,  v:hen 
the  acreage  dropped  as  a  result  of  the  var  and  the  reather  was  adverse. 
Estimates  of  the  export  surplus  froi't  the  1947-^^8  crop  vzrj  from.  66C,C00 
to  880,000  short  tons,  or  from  45  to  60  percent  of  the  prcrar  average. 
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RICE:    VJorld  exports-/ in  terms  of  milled,  averages 
1931-4.0,  annual  19^5-^8 


Continent  ;       Average        ;  :         t,/:  .:'1%8 

and                :  1931-  :  1936-  :  1945    :  1946    :  19-47^:  prel. 

 country  ;  1935    ;  194-0    :    '        :  :  ;  est. 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 
;Sh.  tons  ;Sh,  tons  :Sh.  tons  ;Sh.  tonstSh.  tons'.Sh,  tons 
VfEST'5RN  HEMISPHERE:          :             : .           :             :             :  : 
North  America:  :::::; 

Mexico  :          8:          9:         c/:         o/-         10:  27 

United  States   :  65;       107:       253:       387;       490:  490 

Total  No.  America  d/;         73;        116;       258:       391;        505;  525 
Sou  til  America:  :;:::: 

Brazil,  :       555:         42:         98:       168:       273:  235 

British  Guiana  :         24:         17:         23:         25;         22:  20 

Chile  :       -    :       -    :         47:         39:          3:  0 

Ecuador  :         11:         13 :   ,      33:         74:         68:  50 

Surina.m  :           2:           6:         c/:           0:           8:  0 

Uruguay. .«.,,.,,......  ;        -     ;  2j  c/;  Ij  2  ;  11 

Total  So.  America  d^/;         92;         80:       204:       345;       376;  315 

Tota.l       Hemisphere. ;       165;       196;       462  ;       736;       881;  840 
ASIA:  :::::: 

Burma  :    3,493:    3,268:       111;       480:       887;  1,625 

PY'ench  Indo  China  ;    1,439:    1,610  :         36:       109  :         47;  125 

Siam  :    1,648:    1,460  ;       215:       492;       423:  750 

Korea  :    1,301;    1,061;          0:          0:           0;  0 

Formosa  :       639:       709:          0;          0;       440:  300 

Iran  e/   . .  ;         43:         29:         45:         66;         63;  60 

Total  Asia  d/.  ;    8,567;    8>144;        407;    1,149;    1,865;  2,860 

ELTROPE;  ;  :  :  :  :  : 

Italy                             :       166 :       168 :          0 :          0 :          0 :  15 

Spain   ;         35;       -    ;f/       6;f/       7:f/       5  :f/  5 

Total  Europe  d/  :       201;       170;  6j  7j  5  :  20 

AFRICA:  '      :  :  :  ;  : 

Angola  .....:       -    :         c/;           3:           4:          2:  2 

Egypt,...  :         72;       132:       I48:       161;       181;  315 

Ladagascar  , .  :       -    :  6j  13j  6j  Ij  0 

Total  Africa  d/..,..:         82;       I56;       170;       185;       190;  325 

Australia                          :  6;         13:         29:         28:         19:  20 

■■■'orld  Totg.1  :    9.021;    8,679:    1.074;    2.105;    2.960  :  4,^65 


Conpilod  from  official  sources.  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural 
Statistics,  and  for  1948  based  on  allocations  of  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee  and  reports  of  foreign-service  officers, 
a/    Net  exports,  except  for  I948  and  postwar  years  v;here  net  trade  is 
not  jet  available,    b/    Preliminary,     c/    Less  than  500  tons,    d/  Net 
exports  from  exporting  countries  only  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
net  exports  of  tlie  continents,     e/    July  23-July  22  year,    f/  To 
Spanish  African  territory. 


L 
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In  French  Indochina,  "weather  v/as  generally  favorable  also  for  rice 
production.    AvailalDle  information  indi-cates  that  a  moderate  increase 
ray  have  taken  place  in  acreage,  .that  yields  per  acre  were  probably  about 
average,  and  vrere  higher  than. in.,  the  year  before.    Estimates  of  export 
•  supplies,  in  that  country  range  ,frpni  100,000  to  300,000  short  tons. 
Exports  during  the  first  quarter  v;ere  larger  than  in  "the  corresponding 
period  of  19^7,  .b,ut  the  exports  of  .19/+8  v.-ill  depend  on  political  con- 
ditions in.  the  country,  T.^hich'  have-  shown  little"  improvement.  However, 
exports  probably  v.'ill  exceed  the  sina.ll  trade,  of  1947. 

Formosa  harvested  a  record  acreage  in  194-7,  and  the  crop  there  ras 
the  largest  since  tiie  v:-ar,  but  lack  of  fertilizers  resulted  in  acre 
yields  and  output  Id  el  ov/  prerar.    Production  for  the  first  time  since  the 
v:ar  permitted  a  surplus -^^f  or  export.     The  volume  shipped  to  China  is  not 
definitely  knovn,  but  shipments  of  at  leasii  -4^0,000  tons  in  194-7  have 
been  reported.     Ihe  ;;,delds  of  the  first  crop  of  19^,  representing  about 
4.5  percent  of  the  total,  are  expected  to  be  comparable  r/ith  the  first 
harvest  of  1947,  and  300,000  tons  is  a  conser-'/ative  "estimate  of  194.8 
e:<:port  supplies  unless  the  second  crop  is  consideraibly  loss  than  average. 

Importing  countries  .'  - 

'  H  t  I 

China's  rice  i  crop  ivae  about, 30  million  Dushels,  or  1  percent  larger 

than  the  year  before,  and  v/as  96  percent  of  the  1931-37  average.  Good 
v/oather  favored  Korea's  rice  crop,  but  there  also  shortage  of  fertilizers 
loTfered  the  yields  per  acre. 

Lack  of  rair-fall  in  the  province  of  ladras  v^as  the  principal  factor 
in  the  decrease  of  the  rice  crop  of  the  Indian  Union,     large  harvests  in 
the  nortliern  provinces,  v.-hero  production  v:as  decreased  the'  year  before, 
offset  that  decline  to  some  extent  and  therefore  the  harvest  is  only 
slightly  snaller  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Available  information  in- 
dicates the  condition  of  Pakistan's  crop  v:as  belc*-.' -.that  of  194-6-47,  vhen 
the  crop  v:as  very  good,    I.iore  tlian  1  million  acres-  of  1946-47  rice 
acreage  in  tliat  country  t'ere  replaced  by  jute,.  . 

The  crop  of  Japan  v.'as  1  percent  less  tlian  that  of  the  year  before 
and  Tkas  93  percent  of  the  prevrar  average,    T.'eaiiier  conditions  were  less 
favorable  than  in  1946,  and  'shortages  of  f er.tili-zers  v.-ere  a  factor  in 
holding  yields  per  acre  belov:  preT.-ar, 

!Ihe  rice  acreage  of  the  Philippines  and  t^ie-  ijfelayah  Union  T;as  . 
increaised  to  above  the  prev.'ar  average,  and  a  pronounced  gain  occurred 
in  the  production  of  these  countries,     ■Vcather  r.-as  favorable  also  in  ihe 
Netherlands  Indies,  and  the  harvest  is  estimated  at  about  7  percent 
larger  than  that  of  1947,  and  93  percent  of  the  pref.'ar  average, 

■  .  .  EUTIOFE 

European  production  is  estimated  at  55  million  bushels,  34-  percent 
more  thansthe  preceding  y^r's  small  harvest  of  4.I  million  bushels,  and 
4  percent  larger  than  the  prr:n-.'ar  average  of  53  million  bushels,  Rivorable 
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reather  in  Italy  and  Spain,  tho  tv>;o  major-producing  countries,  mde 
possible  the  largest  harvest  since  the  ivar,    Portugal  also  had  one  of 
that  country's  largest  crops. 

Exceptionally  favorable  weather  combined  with  the  availability  of 
more  fertilizer  supplies  than  in  the  preceding  year  accounted  for  a 
bumper  Italian  crop  in  194-7.    Exportable  supplies  from  that  harvest  are 
estimated  betiA'con  25,000  and  50,000  tons  of  milled  rice.    As  of  tey  1, 
194.8,  however.,  no  exports  had  been  made  of  the    194.7  production,  and 
194.8  exports  may 'be  small, 

.  AFRICA 

In  Africa,  the  harvest  is  placed  at  167  million  bushels  compared 
viiih  I4p7  million  a  year  earlier,  and  with  108  million  bushels  before  the 
war,     Ihe  sharp  rise  in  Egjrat' s  output  was  the  principal  reason  for  the 
pronounced  gain  in  194-7-48  production. 

Rice  cultivation  in  many  African  countries  was  expanded  as  a  result 

of  wartime .  shortages  of  rice.    In  several  countries  further  gains  occurred 

in  tlio  acreage  and  production  in  1947'-48,     Ihe  crop  in  I.&dagascar  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  average,  v 

The  expanded  1947  production  of  Egypt  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase 
in  export  supplies.    Because  of  other  cereal  shortages,  part  of  the  rice 
surplus  has  been  substituted  for  v/heat  in  .milling  flour,     Ihe  remaining 
quantity,  however,  is  considered  ample  for  record  exports, 

*  •  . 

-■•  •    -        •  ■  VJESTERN  HEiaSPHERE  , 

The  total  harvest  of  the  V/estern  Hemisphere  countries  is  estimated 
at  2'57  million  bushels,  or  5  percent  less  than  the  production  of  271 
million  bushels  a  year  earlier,  but  69  percent  larger  than  the  '152-million- 
bushel  average  prewar  production,     Ihe  decrease  in  19i^7-4^8  was  caused 
by  a  drop  in  production  in  the  countries  of  South  America,    Ihe  North 
American  harvest  showed  a  substantial  ^in  above  that  of  the  year  before. 

North  America's  production,  estimated  at  102  million  bushels,  was 
up  8  million- bushels  over  that  of  the  year  before  and  about  4-0  million 
bushels  over  prewar  average  output,     Ihe  increase  over  194-6-4-7  was  due 
principally/-  to  another  record  harvest  in  the  United  States,  Production 
also  was  larger  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Guaterhala, 
Drought  conditions  reduced  the  harvest  of  tho  Dominican  Republic,  and  the 
crops  of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  were  less  than  in  the  year  before. 

United  States  exports  in  1948  may  about  equal  last  year's  record, 
provided  the  yields  in  the  next  crop  are  up  to  average,    Mexico's  exports 
are  expected  to  approximate  the  previous  record  of  26,000  tons  in  1942, 
Because  of  the  reduced  harvest  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  exports  in 
1948  are  not  possible,    A  small  surplus,  hovjcver,  is  being  exported  from 
Haiti. 
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Pr'oduction  in  South  America  is  estimated  at  155  million  bushels,  — 
22  iTiLllion  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  66  million  bushels 
larger  than  prevv^ar  output.    Although  the^harvest  ras  12  percent  belov/ 
that  of  the  year  before,  large  carry-over  supplies  in  the  principal 
exporting  countries  resulted  in  only  a  moderate  reduction  in  ihe  esqDort 
availabilities  of  South  American  coimtries  in  194,8» 

Iho  largest  decrease  in  production  occurred  in  Brazil,  v/hero  the 
crop  y:as  only  82  percent  of  the  previous  year's  outturn.     Plantings  v/ere 
reduced  because  of  failure  to  export  the  previous  crop  at  satisfactory 
prices,  and  unfavorable  "weather  at  the  outset  of  the  planting  period 
prevented  som.e  acreage  from  being  sov:n. 

The  carry-over  of  above-average  rice  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  made  possible  the  continued  shipment  of  substantial  amounts  from 
Brazil  in  19A^»    Exportable  supplies  therefore,  including  nev;-crop  rice, 
are  estimated  bete'een  225,000  and  270,000  short  tons,  compared  rdtii  the 
record  of  273,000  tons  in  194.7.    Brazilian  trade  v:ith  foreign  countries 
7;ill  be  primarily  from  the  State  of  Pdo  Grande  do  Sul,  T/here  194.8  pro- 
duction T'.'as  dov.Ti  about  15  percent.     In  the  past  tv/o  3/ears,  Sao  Paulo 
has  e>:ported  sizable  quantities  of  rice,  but  in  1948  that  State  ray 
require  supplies  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  meet  the  local  needs. 

Of  the  other  exporting  countries  of  South  America,  only  in  Uruguay 
are  availabilities  larger  tlian  in  1947,     In  that  country,  the  acreage 
v/as  again  increased  and  ano-iiior  record  crop  vas  narvested. 

The  acreage  of  Ecuador  v;as  less  tlian  in  the  year  before,  and  lack 
of  rainfall  further  reduced  the  harvest.    As  a  result,  1946  exports  are 
expected  to  be  from  75  to  95  percent  of  last  year's  exports  of  68,000 
tons.    Dry  weather  in  British  Guiana  decreased  19Z7  production  somewhat, 
and  therefore  export  supplies  from  there  during  194-8  arc  estimated  to  be 
slightly  less. 

Similarly,  shortage  of  vrater  supplies  in  Surinam  caused  a  serious 
reduction  of  the  crop,  which  eliminated  exports  during  194-8,  Ihe 
acreage  planted  in  Chile  was  slightly  less  than  1946-47,  but  good  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  caused  a  slight  increase  in  the 
harvested  yields  per  acre.    Exports  from  that  country  during  194B  are 
doubtful. 

In  the  iiiporting  countries,  Peru  planted  one  of  that  country's 
largest  rice  acreages,  rainfall  has  been  more  plentiful  than  in  the  year 
before,  and  a  record  production  is  expected.    Production  also  was  larger 
in  Colombia  and  Paraguay,     Ihe  output  of  Venezuela,  hovvevor,  v.-as  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES  ~  RICE  l/ 

J,  N.  Efferson  Reports  on  tha  Rice  Situation  ia 
~  Japan  and  Korea  '~'  " 


Japan 

The  1947  rioe  crop  in  Japan  -was  estimated  at  5^^>000,000  bushels  (basis 
rough  rioe)  frem  7»7  aaillion  acres,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  570j,00C,0O0 
bushels  from  7.8  million  acres  for  the  period  1931-40.    Estimates  of  probable 
rice  production  in  Japan,  based  on  expansion  progmas  in  progress  and  estimated 
availability  of  fertilizers  and  other  facilities,  vary  from  ^^^,000,000  bushels 
in  1948  up  to  ^73,000,000  bushels  by  19^. 

About  97  percent  of  the  rice  acreage  in  Japan  is  irrigated  and  3  percent  is 
dry- land,  upland  rice.    Most  of  the  crop  is  seeded  in  small  nurseries  in  April  and 
May,  transplanted  by  hand  during  June  and  July,  and  harvested  throughout  Septeu&er 
and  October.    There  are  about  200  major  varieties  of  rice  produced  ia  different 
parts  of  Japan  and  an  additional  8OO  varieties  which  are  of  minor  importance  in 
local  areas*    Practically  all  of  these  varieties  are  of  the  short-grain  type, 
similar  to  our  California  Pearl  or  Southern  Pearl  varieties.    The  Japanese  stick 
to  the  short-grain  types  because  of  th©  higher  yield  obtained  and  the  relatively 
shoris  growing  season  required,  which  pemits  th©  production  of  rioe  in  areas  with 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  our  States  bordering  the  Great  lakes  and  the  praotioe 
of  double-cropping  in  regions  where  the  climate  is  less  severe. 


The  rice  is  hulled  immediately  after  harvest  ia  the  rural  areas  where  produced 
said  is  stored  as  hulled  or  brosm  ric©  rather  than  as  rough  or  milled  rioe.  The 
Japanese  prefer  that  the  rice  be  polished  just  before  it  is  consumed.    Because  of 
that  fact,  the  iloe-siiliiag  industry  of  Japan  has  been  developed  as  a  large  number 
of  smll-oapaeity  mills  located  near  consumer  areas  which,  in  many  oases,  are 
operated  in  connection  with  th©  retail  outlet.    Most  of  the  rice-polishing  mills 
have,  a  capacity  of  from  1  to  3  tons  of  brown  rioe  per  day  and  are  clean  and 
efficiently  operated.    Eef or®  the  war,  most  of  the  rice  was  consumed  as  polished 
rice.   With  the  postwar  food  shortage,  oaly  about  ^0  percent  of  the  rice  is 
polished. 

A  system  of  ric®  grading  is  directed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  through  an  inspection  bureau  chained  with  planning  the  inspection  of  rice, 
the  establishment  of  standards  of  grading,  and  the  guidance  and  supervision  of 
inspections  carried  on  by  the  prefectural  food  offices.    At  the  beginning  of  eaoh 


1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  mrket  outlets  and  comp3^«itioa  with 
United  States  ric®  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Resear'^L  and  Marketing  Aot» 
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harvesting  season,  a  rice-grading  conference  is  held  at  which  time  samples  of 
the  current  crop  are  examined  and  grading  standards  set  for  that  year's  crop. 
In  deciding  these  grades,  the  moisture  content,  vreight  per  unit  of  volume,  and 
impurities  are  the  basic  factors  considered.    Variations  by  regions  are  taken 
into  account.     No  commercial  grades  are  established  for  rough  rice,  since  the 
crop  is  hulled  in  the  rural  areas  and  sold  by  the  farmer  as  hulled  rice.  Four 
different  commercial  grades  of  hulled  rice  are  established:  number  1,  number  2, 
number  3*  ^-^d  undergrade. 

Japan  has  been  a  heavy  consumer  of  rice  for  many  years.    Prewar,  the 
por-capita  consumption  was  in  excess  of  ^00  pounds  per  year.     The  Japanese  prefer 
the  short-grain,  semi-glutinous  varieties  of  rice  to  the  long-grain,  hard  varie- 
ties which  bring  a  price  premium  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the  v/orld. 

Historically,  Japan  has  been  an  importer  of  food.     In  the  past,  imports  of 
rice  amounted  to  about  11C,0C0,000  bushels  (basis  rough  rice),  annually.  Before 
and  during  the  war,  Korea  and  Taiwan  (Formosa)  provided  most  of  this  deficit. 
Other  important  food  im.ports  were  sugar  from  Taiwan  and  soybeans  from  Lianchuria, 
For  the  next  few  years,  at  least,  it  probably  will  be  impossible  for  Japan  to 
obtain  food  imports  from  these  countries.     Land  resources  in  Japan  are  now  being 
utilized  to  a  maximum, and,  although  improvements  in  production  and  distribution 
now  being  instituted  will  bring  about  some  increase  in  output,  this  gain  is  likely 
to  bo  offset  by  an  increase  in  population.    For  these  reasons,  it  is  likely  that 
shipment  of  food  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  will  continue  for  some  years. 

The  population  of  Japan  is  now  about  79,000,000  people  and  is  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  about  1,000,000  a  year.     On  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  caloric 
intake  of  the  Japanese  people  before  the  vrar,  the  net  food  requirement  for  human 
consumption  during  the  next  five  years  is  estimated  to  be  about  20.9  million  short 
tons  per  year  in  terms  of  brown-rice  equivalents.     The  total  food  production  of 
Japan  is  at  a  level  of  about  16.5  million  short  tons.    Even  at  the  present  level 
of  consumption,  v/hich  is  about  85  percent  of  prowar,  there  still  will  be  an  import 
requirement  of  about  2.4  million  short  tons  (in  brovm-rice  equivalents)  a  year  in 
the  1948-50  period.     This  would  appear  to  be  the  absolute  minimum  needed  to  main- 
tain the  population. 

The  Japanese  have  been  forced  to  change  their  diet  somewhat  as  a  result  of 
the  vrar.     In  June  of  this  year,  the  people  of  Tokyo,  for  instance,  are  receiving 
a  10-day  ration  of  rice,  a  5-day  ration  of  sugar,  a  2-  or  3-day  ration  of  dried 
prunes,  and  some  wheat  flour  and  other  miscellaneous  food.     This  forced  change 
in  food  habits  may  affect  the  future  diet,  since  some  of  the  younger  Japanese  are 
expressing  a  desire  for  more  "good  American  flour  or  wheat,"    For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  people  prefer  rice  of  the  short-grain  type,  if  they  can  get  it. 
Since  there  is  little  chance  that  Japan  will  ever  become  self-sufficient  in  food 
production,  that  country  might  possibly  bo  a  good  long-time  market  for  United 
States  short-grain  rice.    Many  Japanese,  when  interviov;ed  on  this  subject,  indi- 
cated a  preference  for  the  short-grain  rice,  provided  prices  were  in  line.  The 
Japanese  stated  that,  if  they  could  get  short-grain  United  States  rice  delivered 
in  Japan  at  tho  same  price  as  Siam  long-grain  rice,  they  v/ould  much  prefer  the 


United  States  short-grain  rico  and  might  pay  a  little  premium  for  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  they  stated  that,  if  the  price  level  of  all  types  of  rice  were 
such  that  the  price  of  brown  or  hulled  rice  wore  more  than  20  percent  higher 
than  the  price  of  wheat,  they  would  buy  wheat  in  place  of  any  typo  of  rico. 

Korea       ,        .  .  ■  -r 

The  1947  rice  crop  in  South  Korea  (United  States  zone)  was  estimated  at 
132,000,000 .bushels  (rough  rice)  from  2.8  million  acres.    Acreage  and  produc- 
'1  tion  of  rice  in  1947  wore  about  the  same  as  the  prewar  averages, 

^  Practically  all  of  the  rice  produced  in  Korea  is  of  the  irrigated  type. 

It  is  seeded  in  the  nursery  beds  from  May  1  to  Juno  10,  transplanted  to  the 
'j  fields  from  Juno  1  to  July  20,  and  harvested  in  September  and  October.-   As  in 
i  Japan,  the  varieties  grovm  arc  mostly  short-grain  and  somi-glutinous  and  are 
i  similar  to  the  Calif oraia  Pearl  or  Southern  Pearl  varieties. 
Y 

'  The  rice  is  harvested  by  hand,  threshed  on  the  farm  by  hand  or  with  a 

small  foot-pedal  threshing  machine,  and  hulled  on  the  farm  or  in  the  nearby 
,   village.    Rough  rice  is  divided  into  throe  grades:     first,  second,  and  out- 
j    of -grade.     There  are  only  two  grades  for  polished  rice:     first  and  out-of- 
grado.     The  farmers  arc  required  to  sell  all  production  over  computed  family 
needs  to  the  Government  at  officially  controllod  prices.    As  the  official 
price  is  only  about  l/^  of  the  freo-markot  price,  the  tendency  is  for  famers 
to  underestimate  their  production  so  as  to  restrict    deliveries  to  tho  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  possible. 

In  contrast  w44;h  tho.  prewar  period  when  Korea  exported  an  estimated 
annual  average  of  660,000  short  tons  of  brown  rico.  South  Korea,  in  1947, 
imported  440,000  short  tons  of  food  (in  terms  of  brown-rice  equivalents)  to 
supplement  tho  domestic  production.     It  is  ostiraatod  that  2^0,000  tons  of 
imported  food  will  bo  needed  during  the  1948-49  fiscal  year  (July  to  Juno)o 
South  Korea  is  not  expected  to  become  self-suff iciont  in  food  production  for 
a  fcviT  years. 

In  all  KtDrea  there  are  abou^  2^,000,000  pooplo.     The  population  of 
South  Korea  has  increased  from  16. 3  million  in  1946  to  20.9  million  in 
March  I948.     This  unusual  increase  is  tho  result  of  the  repatriation  of  more 
than  1,000,000  Koreans,  tho  influx  of  about  1,000,000  from  the  northern 
(Russian)  zone,  and  a  natural  increase  of  about  2  percent  per  year. 

South  Korea  is  tho  agricultural  area,  while  North  Korea  is  the  industrial 
part  of  tho  country.     Prewar,  South  Korea  obtained  fertilizers  from  North  Korea 
and  from  Japan  and  iivas  able  to  obtain  high  rico  yields.    Rico  consumption 
v/ithin  Korea  was  held  to  relatively  low  levels  by  the  substitution  of  imported 
foods — mostly  millet  and  soybeans  from  Manchuria--f or  a  part  of  tho  rice  which 
was  exported  to  Japan.     Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  division  of  the  country 
into  tho  United  States  and  Russian  zones,  with  no  commerce  botxveon  the  two 
and  the  reduction  of  fertilizer  imports  from  Japan  and  food  imports  from 
l&inchuria,  together  with  the  very  unusual  increase  in  the  population,  have 
brought  about  an  entirely  now  situation  in  South  Korea, 
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^,  About  440,000  short  tons  of  fortilizor,  mostly  in  the  fprtn  ainmonium 

^  nitrate,  havo  boon  imported  into  Korea  during  the  past  ta^o  yoars.     This  ferti- 

j  lizer  has  been  supplied  by  the  United  States  and,  vdth  itg  use  plus  the  distri- 

.  bution  of  other  incentive  goods  to  fanrers  and  certain  reforms  in  production 

.  and  marketing,  rice  production  in  South  Korea  has  roturnod  to  the  prewar  level. 

^  Despite  this  fact,  hov/ovcr.  South  Korea  is  not  likely  to  booemo  self-sufficient 

in  food  production  before  19^2,  and  it  may  not  do  so  then  unless  the  presently 
divided  country  is  united  or  the  United  States  continues  the  high  level  of  ^ 
subsidized  fertilizer  exports  to  Korea.       -  ]^ 

Along  with  Japan,  South  Korea  might  bo  an  out-lot  for  short-grain  rice  from  | 
the  United  States,    As  with  other  Asiatic  countries,  hov;ever,  both  Japan  and  Korc 
arc  likely  to  buy  rice  primarily  on  a  price  basis.    United  States  rice,  therefore 
will  have  to  moot  competition  from  the  surplus  ricc-producing  areas  in  southeast 
Asia. 
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J.  M,  Eff'erson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation 
jp  Bume,  India,  and  Pakistan  Tf 


Burma 


The  most  recent  official  estimate  of  the  1&47-48  rice  crop  in  Burma,  v;hich 
was  ?iarvested  in  December  1947  and  January  1948,  is  270,547,000  bushels  (rough 
rice).     This  compares  with  a  prewar  average  production  of  about  348,000,000 
bushels  of  rough  rice.    The  acreage  in  1947  was  estimated  at  9,2  million  acres, 
as  compared  vfith  12,0  million  acres  prewar ^ 

Of  the  1947-48  production,  about  1,6  to  1.8  million  short  tons  of  cleaned  or 
milled  rice  and  rice  products  are  expected  to  be  available  for  export,  as  compared 
•with  a  prewar  average  export  of  about  3.4  million  short  tons.     The  BuxTnen  Govern- 
ment planners  have  established  targets  for  the  next  4  years  as  follcwst     10.0  million 
acres  and  8x2  exportable  surplus  of  2,4  million  tons  from  the  1948-49  crop;  10,7 
million  acres  and  an  exportable  surplus  of  2.7  million  short  tons  from  the  1949-60 
crop;  11.5  million  acres  and  an  exportable  surplus  of  3,3  million  short  tons  from 
the  1950-51  crop;  and  12,0  million  acres  and  an  exportable  surplus  of  3.6  million 
short  tons  of  milled  rice  and  rice  products  from  the  1951-52  crop. 

Based  on  purely  econo.nic  considerations,  an  exportable  surplus  of  2,5  to 
2,8  million  short  tons  is  estimated  to  be  possible  from  the  1948-49  crop  which  is 
now  (June  1948)  being  planted.    However,  some  of  the  people  interviewed  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  due  to  political  unrest  and  other  considerations,  the  exportable 
surplus  from  the  1948-49  crop  would  not  exceed  exports  from  the  1947-48  crop, 
which  they  estimated  at  about  1.6  million  short  tons.    If  the  Government  is 
stabilized,  peaceful  conditiors  established  and  meintained  in  the  production  areas, 
and  the  producers  are  given  a  reasonable  share  of  the  gross  returns,  the  exportable 
surplus  is  likely  to  reech  prevrar  volume  within  two  or  three  years.     If  the  present 
unrest  continues,  however,  this  goal  may  not  be  reached. 

The  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  is  the  only  officisl  exporter  of  rice 
in  Burma,    All  rice  purchased  for  export  is  bought  "ex-hopper"  st  the  mill.  The 
Board  pays  for  the  sacks  and  for  services  such  as  sewing,  loading,  handling, 
storing,  testing  and  weighing,  loading  into  lighters  and  cargo  boats,  and  towing 
out  to  the  ships.    Of  total  exports  to  date  in  1948,  about  25  percent  was  purchased 
directly  by  the  Board  and  the  remaining  75  percent  was  bought  from  certain  desig- 
nated rice-handling  agencies  on  a  contract  basis  under  which  they  received  a 
commission  anounting  to  the  equivalent  of  about  |1,09  per  short  ton. 


nnid/jJ^J"*'^''^'^  2^.*  study  of  foreign  m8.rket  outlets  and  comDetition  with 

United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and' Marketing  Act. 
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At  the  official  exchange  rate,  the  usual  price  paid  to  fanners  for  rough 
rice  is  about  80  cents  per  bushel,  or  #2.90  per  barrel.    The  Bferketing  Board 
pays  the  equivalent  of  about  90  cents  per  bushel  at  the  port.    There  are  three 
classifications  of  milled  rice:  (l)  "^ughandi^"  which  is  long-grained,  translu- 
cent, and  milled  to  38  to  42  percent  brokensj  (2)  "Small  mills  specials,"  wWoh 
is  short-  to  medium-grain  rice  and  contains  38  to  42  percent  brokens;  and 
(3)  broken  rice.    From  70  to  80  percent  of  the  Burma  exports  are  of  the  classi- 
fication "small  mills  specials"  rice.    For  this  grade,  the  Board  pays  the 
equivalent  of  about  #3.2^  per  hundred  pounds  and,  for  broken  rice,  #1.45  per 
hundred  pounds.    All  export  prices  are  on  an  f.a.s.  basis. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  milled  rice  or  rice  products,  the  Board  sells  it  at 
fixed  prices  to  exporters  in  accordance  vn.th  allocations  of  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council.    These  prices  are  new  (end  of  June)  the  equivalent  of 
about  .$7.20  per  hundred  pounds  for  "Sughandi,"  $6=84  per  hundred  for  "small 
mills  specials,"  and  S4. 32  per  hundred  for  broken  rice.    The  price  for  rough 
rice  is  $4.32  per  100  pounds;  f or  v/hite  rice  bran,  51:, 96;  and  for  bran 
produced  from  parboiled  rice,  .$1.61  per  hundred  pounds. 

Although  the  quotations  for  Burma  ^s  rice  appear  to  be  lov^er  than  for  Siam 
rice,  when  grade  and  quality  are  considered,  the  prices  are  about  the  same. 
The  apparent  price  differential  results  from  the  different  methods  of  marketing 
and  from  differences  in  grading.    Burman-  prices  are  based  on  the  sales  of  only 
3  types.     The  Siam  price  list  includes  6  grades  of  white,  whole  rice;  5  grades 
of  glutinous,  whole  rice;  7  grades  of  white,  broken  rice;  and  4  grades  of 
glutinous,  broken  rice. 

The  rices  from  the  two  countries  are  not  the  same  and  would  not  bo  compar- 
able if  they  were  graded  in  exactly  the  same  way.    Siam  rice  is  mostly  of  tho 
hard,  long-grain,  translucent  typo,  while  the  Burma  rice  is  mostly  short-  or 
medium-grain  of  tho  soma -glutinous  type.    Burman  "small  mills  specials"  is 
slightly  highor  milled  than  Siam  No,  2,  and  it  has  a  somewhat  hotter  appearance 
when  freshly  millod.    lixrkots  in  India,  Japan,  and  Koroa  reflect  the  preference 
in  these  countries  for  tho  Burman  rice.     In  other  markets  such  as  China,  Ihlaya, 
and  Hong  Kong,  tho  greater  demand  is  for  tho  hard,  long-grain  rico  (excepting 
brokens)  of  Siam. 

Burma  makes  only  one  grade  (the  38  to  42  percent  brokens  "small  mills 
specials")  available  to  most  exporters.    The  problem  of  selling  low-grade, 
broken  rice  is  thus  avoided  by  offering  one  uniform  grade.     In  areas  where  the 
supply  is  short  and  rice  is  rationed,  tho  distribution  of  one  grade  causes 
fewer  complaints  from  consumers  than  is  tho  case  vrhen  graded  rico  is  offered. 

Highor  quality  rice  can  bo  obtained  in  Siam  where  intensive  grading  is 
practiced;  but,  as  Siam  now  requires  exporters  to  take  the  lov;  grades  and  tho 
brokens,  some  difficulty  in  distribution  arises  in  the  importing  countries, 
Tho  Siamese  policy  of  producing  special  grades  to  build  up  a  permanent  demand 
for  high-quality  rice  may  prove  beneficial  in  securing  preferential  markets. 

Tho  present  Burman  policy  is  unlikely  to  result  in  the  offering  of  high- 
quality  rice  in  competition  with  United  States  nee  in  European  and  Latin 
American  markets;  but  tho  better  grades -of  Siam's  rice  arc  as  good  as  much  of 
tho  rice  produced  in  the  United  States. 
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India  and  Pakistan 

Tho  1947-48  rice  crop  in  tho  prosont  stato  of  India  is  eetimatod  at 
1,383  million  bushols  (rough  rico)  from  60-million  acros,  as  compared  with  tho 
averages  for  tho  3-yoar  prewar  period,  1936-37  through  1938-39,  of  1,427  million 
bushels  from       million  acros.    In  Pakistan,  tho  1947-48  crop  is  ostimated  at 
^60  million  bushols  from  20  million  acros,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  tho 
3  prewar  years  of  ^46  million  bushols  from  I8.7  million  acres.     India  and 
Pakistan,  together,  lead  tho  world  in  rico  acroago,  but  they  are  second  to  China 
in  total  production.    The  average  yield  in  India  is  low,  amounting  to  about 
27  bushels  or  8  barrels  of  rough  rico  per  acre. 

Of  tho  7fOOO  known  varieties  of  rico,  more  than  4,000  are  grown  in  India 
and  Pakistan.    These  varieties  vary  widely  in  color,  translucency,  polish, 
fragrance  or  aroma,  size  and  shape  of  grain,  cooking  quality,  adaptability  to 
different  climatic  conditions,  soil  requirements,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
although  tho  many  varieties  offer  a  very  interesting  subject  for  study,  thoy 
interfere  with  the  orderly  marketing  of  rico.    In  general,  domestic  consumers 
prefer  tho  long-grain,  liard,  translucent  typos,  especially  if  these  have  certain 
aromas  which  are  highly  desired.    Some  areas  want  rod  rico,  others  like  tho 
black  type  best,  and  in  some  regions  tho  short-grain,  chalky  types  are  preferred. 
Of  tho  total  production  of  rico,  about  I3  percent  is  of  the  long-grain  type, 
including  tho  aromatic  varieties j  32  percent  is  modium-graingd^  Qn4       poroant  is 
short-grained.    The  short-  and  medium-grain  types  are  likely  to  continue  to 
predominate  in  India,  because  average  yields  are  generally  15  to  60  percent 
higher  than  from  tho  long-grain,  aromatic  varieties. 

During  the  prewar  years,  about  70  percent  of  tho  total  production  of  rico 
in  India  and  Pakistan  was  hand-pounded  or  hand-milled,  either  with  or  without 
parboiling,  by  the  use  of  hand  mortar  and  pestle  or  similar  devices  operated 
with  the  feet,  and  only  30  percent  was  machine -mi lied.    Those  appears  to  be  no 
definite  trend  away  from  hand-milling. 

Of  India's  rico  production,  about  60  percent  is  retained  in  villages  and 
local  areas  for  home  consumption  and  about  40  percent  is  marketed  through 
commercial  channels.    The  per-capita  consumption  of  rice  amounted  to  about 
180  pounds  per  year  but  varied  from  28  pounds  in  the  Punjab  to  344  pounds  in 
Bengal  in  prewar  years. 

In  prewar  India,  about  ^7  percent  of  tho  rice  was  consumed  as  parboiled, 
milled  rice  and  43  percent  as  raw,  milled  rico.    About  two-thirds  of  the  milled, 
parboiled  rice  was  parboiled  in  the  households  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
in  local  villages.    There  appears  to  bo  no  change  in  this  practice  since  tho  war. 

Commercial  parboiling  is  relatively  now  but,  in  India,  domestic  parboiling 
is  almost  as  old  as  are  the  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  rice.    A  common  method 
of  parboiling  rico  in  the  homes  is  to  boil  the  rough  rico  in  open  containers 
until  the  grains  begin  to  swell,  spread  tho  rico  in  tho  sun  or  on  a ■ floor  to 
dry,  and  then  mill  by  hand.     In  some  aroae,the  rough  rico  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  soaked  in  cold  water  for  24  to  36  hours,  and  again  boiled  for  a  fow 
minutes.    The  object  is  apparently  to  obtain  tho  higher  milling  yields,  lower 
breakage,  and  bettor  keeping  qualities  after  tho  rice  is  cooked.    This  process 
may  explain  why  the  Indians  have  lived  on  a  strictly  rice  diet  with  so  little 
disturbance  from  vitamin  deficiencies. 


\ 
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Bccauso  of  tho  many  variotios  of  rico  and  tho  different  mothods  of 
preparation  in  India  and  Pakistan,  as  well  as  tho  absoncG  of  any  'unifomity 
in  grading^,  tho  bulk  of  tho  internal  rice  trade  for  both  rough  and  nilled  rice 
is  conducted  on  tho  basis  of  samples.    Rough  rico  and  hand-millod  rice  are 
usually'-  sold 'by -the  producer  to  -a  buyer  or  middleman  in  tho  -village — frequent!^- 
in  barter  transactions.    The  local  buyer  accumulates  a  volume  for  sale  to  a 
traveling  buyer  or  agent.    Usually^  the  rico  goes  through  several  hands  before 
reaching  tho  consumer »     It  is  almost  impossible,  because  of  the  groat  number 
of  "varieties  and  lack  of  ^unif  ormity  of  ,  the  product,  to  estimate  an  .average 
price  for  rice  in  India  and  Pakistan.  -  The  price  varies  according  to  tho  : 
season^  variety,  aroma,  age^,  and  other  factors  such  as  v/hethor  machine-  or 
hand-pounded,  or  raw  or  parboiled.    Old  (stored)  rice,  or  milled  rice  produced 
from  rough  rico  which  has  been  stored  for  a  year  or  longer  usually  sells  for 
a  higher  price  than  the  fresh  product  from  the  current  crop.    For  1  year's 
storage,  a  premium  varying  from  5  to  20  percent  is  obtained.    The  reason  given 
for  this  preference  for  old-crop  rico  is  the  game  as  that  given  in  Japan  for 
tho  preference  for  f  rosh^  milled  rice  from- the  new  crop:  "The  taste  is  bettor." 

l/Vholcsale  prices  of  milled  rice  in  the  different  provinces  of  India 
varied  from  12  lupees  to  4^  rupees  per  raaund  of  62e28  pounds,     Tho  average 
would  be  approximately  tho  equivalent  of  6  to  9  cents  per  pound.     In  Calcutta, 
the  largest'  rice  market  in  India,  the  retail  price  for  milled^  short-grain 
rice  was  equivalent  to  about  6.6  cents  per  pound  for  rice  sold  under  rationed 
allotments  and  about  7»3  cents  for  rice  sold  on  the  open  market.  Although 
all  food  grains  were  rationed  in  most  provinces  during  1947»  "chc  current 
program  is  one  of  gradual  decontrol,  and  rationing  in  June  1948  vias  cffectivo 
only  in  tho  larger  cities. 

For  rico  sold  at  retail  for  from  l8  to  24  rupees  per  maund-  the  producer 
received  about  8  rupees  per  maund  of  rough  rico  and  about  12  rupQos  per  maund 
of  hand-pouncodj  milled  rico.     Tho  farm  price  amounted  to  the . equivalent  of 
about  $lo2^  per  bushel  or  •'^4.50  P'^r  barrel  of  rough  ricOo 

Although  India  (including  Pakistan)  is  second  only  to  China  in  rico 
production,  India  has  been  a  largo  importer  of  rico.    During  the  1935-40 
period,  India  imported  an  average  of  about  2.0  million  short  tons  annually,  of 
which  about  90  percent  came  from  Burma,.     In  this  same  period,  India  exported 
nearly  300,000  short  tons,  leaving  an  annu£tl  net- import  requirement  of  about 
1.7  million  short  tons.    During  the  first  6  months  of  1°43,  India  (excluding 
Pakistan)  imported  about  670,000  short  tons  of  rice.    The  Government  of  India 
plans  to  limit  imports  for  the  year  to  about  1.0  million  short  tens. 

Tho  Government  in  the  present  State  of  India,  under  its  ^-ycar  plan,  . 
proposes  to  expand  food-grain  production  by  10  percent  during  that  period. 
Although  progress  is  being  made,  it  is  doubted  that  this  lO'percont  increase 
will  bo  reached  in  loss  than  10  years,  and    by  that  time  Ii:dia  is  expected  to 
have  about  40  million  more  peoplo  to  feed.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
tho  import  deficit  will  continue  a.t  about  the  present  level.     This  means  that 
India  Vvlll  continue  to  bo  an  important  factor  in  world  rico  trade  but  pj-obably 
will  import- no  more  rice  than  in  prov/ar  years.     Imports  may  be  loss,  than 
prewar  if  prices  continue  at  present  levelsj     if  India's  foreign  exchange- 
situation  worsens,  or  if  she  should  have  several  good  crop  seasons.,  Pakistan 
is  likely  to  bo  self-sufficient  in  rice  production  soon» 
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Insofar  as  Unitod  Statos  rice  producers  and  millers  arc  concornod,  Indian  rico 
is  not  lifcoly  to  crinrotc  diricM^tly  with  Unitod  States  'rlco  in  the  v/orld  taarkct, 
Inairoctly,  howovor,  trends  in  the  production  of  rico  in  India  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  Unitod  Statos  rico  markets  in  foreign  areas.     If  India  does 
not  expand  rico  production  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  hor  population  increase 
and  if  she  has  the  foreign  oxchango  with  which  to  purchase  rice  from  Burma  and 
Siam,  there  will  be  less  rico  for  export  from  thoso  two  countries  to  other  world 
markets— ospocially  in  Europe  and  Latin  America,    On  tho  other  hand,  if  India 
reduces  rico  imports  signif icantly^  as  the  result  of  moro  rapid  expansion  of 
production  or  for  other  reasons,  then  the  Unitod  Statos  can  expect  increasing 
competition  oh  Latin  i\morican  and  European  rice  markets  from  Burma  and  Siam. 
Based  on  present  indications,  India  is  not  likely  to  buy  any  moro  rico  from 
Burma  and  Siam  than  thoy  imported  provjar.    Thus,  this  competition  in  Latin 
American  and  European  markobs  from  Burma  and  Siam  may  como  sooner  than  somo 
expoct--possibly  within  2  or  3  years,  depending  upon  v/oathor  conditions  and  other 
fpotors  in  India, 
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ECUADOR  DECREASES  RICE  PRODUCTION 


August  16,  1948 


The  Ecuadoran  rice  harvesi;;  of  I948  is  expected  to  be  about  30  percent  less 
than  in  the  year  before.    Of  .the  total  prodiictioh,  hcfw  unofficially  forecast  by 
the  trade  at  6,200,000  bushels    (18Q  millibn  pounds 'milled) ,  the  first  and  se- 
cond crops  are  estimated  at  4,750,000  and  1,450,000  bushels  (I40  and  40  million 
pounds),  respectively,  "  The  outpiit  in  1947  equailled  8,945,000  bushels  (260 
million  pounds),  . 

A  sizable  reduction  occurred  in  the  acreage  planted  to  the  first  crop, --the 
harvest  of  ■which  Is  now  being  completed,  and  dry  vreather.  adversely  affected  the 
outturn.    Due  to  the  inability  to'  sell  at  desired  prices  and  the  resulting 
accimiulation  of  surpluses,  farmers  have  reduced  the  acreage  of  tlie  second  crop 
•wMch  will  be  harvested  in  October, 

The  record  harvest  in  the  preceding  year  resulted  in  e^qjprt  supplies  above- 
average  during  the  latter  part  of  1947.    At  the  same  timp.,  th.e.  export  price  of 
rice  dropped  to  a  level  lower  than  that  anticipated  during  the  planting  season. 
Relatively  large  stocks,  therefore,  were  carried  over  at  the  beginning  of  1948, 

Although  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1948  were  heavier  than  in  the 
same  months  of  the  year  before  as  a  result  of  plentiful  supplies  on  hand,  tiiey 
were  not  so  large  as  the  quantity  available  for  export.    About  70  percent  of  the 
exports,  totalling  34  million  pounds,  were  shipped  to  Cuba,    Ihe  next  most  ira^ 
portant  market  was  Peru, 


ECUADOR:    Rice,  exports  by.  country,  January-June  1948, 
,      "  with  comparisons  


Country  of 
destination 


Average 
1937-1941 


1945 


1946 


1947  a/ 


January-June  a/ 


1947 


1948 


Cuba  , 

Peru.   f 

Venezuela, ..... 
Colombia. 

Panama,  

Jamaica. ....... 

Hiilippines, . , , 

India  

Others, ...,..*• 
Total, . . , . , 


Million 
pounds 

2 

13 

.  6 

4 
2 

0. 

0; 

0 

-4 


Million 
poxrnds 

55 
0 

■  4 
Q 

■  0 
0 
6 


Million 
pounds 

46 
.  0 
17 
2 

5 
16 

20  . 
0 

c/24 


Million 
pounds 

12. 

0 
49 
13 

4 

7  . 

0 
38 


Million 
pounds 

0 
0 

17 
2 
0 

:y 

-  .  0 
0 

3^ 


31 


65 


130 


137 


22 


^    Preliminary,    h/    Less  than  500,000  pounds, 

c/    Includes  6  million  pounds  to  Mexico,  and  5  million  to  Greece. 

Conpiled  from  official  so\irces. 


Million 
pounds 

24 
5 

W 
2 

1 

0 

.  .  0 
0 
2 


34 
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Because  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  export  crop^  supplies  on  hand 
are  reported  to  be  piling  up  in  warehouses,    Gn  June  30,  with  the  har- 
vest of  the  most  important  crop  about  one— half  completed,  stocks  were 
estimated  at  125  million  pounds.    If  the  volume  now  forecast  for  the 
October  crop  is  harvested,  it  will  yield  around  4-0  million  pounds.  An- 
nual domestic  consumption  is  estimated  by  Ecuadoran  authorities  to  be 
around  70  million  pounds. 


ECUACOR:    Rice  production  and  exports, 
average  1937-41,  annual  ISjl^Z-LZ 


:  Production 

Produc  tion 

Year 

1  Rough 

;  Lulled 

;  Exports 

[  L'linus  exports 

:  1^000 

:  I'jillion 

.  lailion 

;  Ivjillion 

:    biishels  ; 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Avera  ge : 

1937-a  

\      3.665  " 

107 

31 

76 

194-2  •«««•«. .t*^ 

6,021  : 

176  : 

85  1 

91 

1943.  

3,010 

234  ! 

105 

129 

1944. . .   . . 

:  6,397 

187 

142 

45 

1945.,...  

:      4, 820  ; 

141  : 

65  : 

76 

1946. ,  

:  ■    8,09s  ; 

237  J 

130 

107 

1947  

'      8,945  : 

262  : 

137 

1948  a/  

6,206  : 

1S2  : 

a/    Preliminary  and  lanoificial  forecast. 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 

A  government  decree  published  on  June  10,  1948,  declared  that  rice 
could  be  ejq^orted  freely  from  that  date.     It  further  provided  that  an;/- 
one  legally  empov;ered  to  export  must  register  the  transaction  v;ith  the 
government  Rice  Control,  and  sell,  through  that  agency,  an  amount  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  amount  e:>cported,  to  the  Direccion  de  Subsis tencias, 
the  gox'^ernment  agency  entrusted  a:ith  the  internal  distribution  of  rice, 
Ihe  exporter  must  also  present  to  the  Rice  Control  an  irrevocable  credit 
letter  for  the  transaction,  or  a  certificate  that  shipping  space  has 
been  contracted,  as  proof  that  the  ej^Dortation  will  actually  take  place. 

Prices  for  rice  delivered  to  the  Direccion  de  Subs is tencias,  are 
as  follows:    f,6<,21  per  100  pounds  (sucres  85  per  quintal)  for  first 
quality  from  mills  in  Gua;^^quilj  ('5.99  per  100  pounds  (sucres  82  per 
quintal  of  101. 41  pounds)  for  first  quality  from  other  mills,  and  22 
cents  per  100  pounds  (sucres  3)  less  than  these  prices  for  second  quality 
rice.    Polished,  hulled,  or  unmilled  rice  r^Brj  be  exported,  but  the  latter 
may  be  exported  only  until  August  31,  1948.    For  the  Province  of  Lar^bi, 
unmilled  rice  may  be  exported  until  September  30. 

In  the  early  part  of  Lay  prices  quoted  for  milled  rice  at  the  mill  • 
dropped  from  ',',6,94  to  ^6.06  per  100  pounds  (95  to  83  sucres  per  quintal) 
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for  the  best  Guayaquil  rice,  and  from  $5«92  to  .$5,4.1  (81  to  74-  sucres 
per  quintal)  for  rural  milled  rice,     Ihe  price  v;as  predicted  to  fall 
below  $5.11  per  100  pounds  (70  sucres  per  quintal)  for  the  latter  type, 
because  exporters,  appraising  the  v/orld  market,  were  unable  to  commit 
themselves  so  early  in  the  harvest  season, 

Ihe  market  experienced  a  small  and  temporary  rise  on  i'ay  8,  when 
the  Central  Bank  was  authorized  to  arrange  credit  directly  with  exporters 
for  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  the  crop.     The  Provincial  Banl^  of 
Guayas,  backed  by  the  National  Development  Bank  entered  the  rice  market 
early  in  June  and  payed  the  prices  established  for  rice  delivered  to  the 
Direccion  de  Subsistencias  up  to  50  million  pounds,     Hiis  had  the  effect 
of  stabilizing  tlie  price  at  these  levels.     The  signing  of  an  export 
contract  with  a  foreign  country  on  June  19  for  more  than  20  million 
pounds  resulted  in  a  rise  in  the  quoted  price  at  the  mill  to  (^6,72_per 
100  poiinds  (sucres  92  per  quintal)  for  the  best  Guayaquil  rice,  ^Prices 
in  this  article  are  converted  at  the  official  selling  rate  of  $0,074-1 
to  a  sucre^^ 

Based  in  part  upon  a  report  by  Walter  A,  Houk,  American  Vice  Consul, 
Guayaquil, 
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)  FOBBIGV  lUBiDBT  HOIBS— BICB 

J.  g>  EffT8on  Beperfca  oa  the  Sio»  Situation  la  Sgypt  and  Italy  ^ 

KgSfPt 

Although  Bg7pt«  partieularly  Cairo «  -vas  not  oxaotly  a  pleasant  (er  healthy) 
■pot  for  an  imerieaa  daring  the  period  of  Dr.  Bffersoa's  stay*  he  was  able  to  aalce 
-Uie  aeeessary  oontaots  with  GorTemaeat  and  Iraisiaess  people  eonneoted  wiUh.  the  riee 
iadastry  there.    la  addition*  he  aade  a  l»day  ehservatioa  tomr  of  the  riee-produolng 
areas  and  experiment  stations  la  the  Hlle  Talley  and  a  2-day  visit  to  the  rieo 
hasiness  and  Billing  e eaters  at  Alexandria* 

The  1947  Egyptian  rioe  oropwas  estiaated  at  ahmit  66*^00*000  bushels  (basis* 
rough  riee)  *  from  805^000  aores— ^a  average  yield  of  78  bushels  or  22  barrels  per 
aere— as  oempared  ivith  an  average  produotlon  of  about  33*^3^*000  bushels  from 
463*000  aeres  for  the  ^year  period*  193^ 39* 

She  riee  produeed  in  Sgypt  is  of  the  short-grain*  Japanese  type;  aiod  the 
usual  growing  season  is  144  to  1^$  days*    Shere  is  a  small  acreage  of  an  early 
variety*  grown  4a  Fayoua  Freviaoe*  iriiioh  natures  la  about  110  days*    Three  major 
varieties  aooouat  for  about  oae-half  of  the  total  ajrea  planted*   About  ^  minor 
varieties  are  plaated  oa  the  reoaiaing  acreage*    Of  the  1948  orop*  about  30  percent 
was  transplanted  and  70  percent  was  broadcast*    The  trend  is  toward  transplanting— 
for  five  years  only  about  10  percent  of  the  riee  acreage  was  transplanted*  This 
change  in  practice  is  due  to  higher  yields  ebtaiaed  by  transplanting  and  to  the 
fact  that*  by  transplanting*  the  land  is  left  in  winter  crops  for  a  longer  period 
of  tioe*    The  limiting  factor  is  the  amount  of  irrigation  mter  available  during 
the  piUatiag  seasoa* 

The  supply  of  irrlgatioa  water  is  most  critical  from  April  to  July*  when  it 
is  aeeded  for  rice-planting  and  in  the  early  growth  of  the  oettea  crop*    For  this 
reasoa*  ride  aad  cotton  cempete  directly  for  both  laisd  and  water* 

AnmoniuA  sulphate  is  the  preferred  fertiliser  for  use  en  riee  in  Sgypt*  Test 
results  show  an  average  yield  iaprease  of  '3^  poreont  from  the  use  ef  about  120  pounds 
of  aamonium  sulphate  per  acre*   At  the  present  time*  aazaonium  sul^bate  is  in  short 
supply* and  cottonseed  cake  is  being  used  as  a  substitute  at  the  ratio  of  4  to  1* 
Sgypt  is  in  the  , process  of  building  a  plant  which  is  expected  te  produce  27^^000 
short  teas  of  calcium  aitrate  annually*  ^a  it  reaches  full  produotlon*    This  plant 
is  expected  to  start  operating  in  early  19^*   Another  plaat*  under  coastruotioa  and 
hot  expeeted  te  be  oorapleted  f or  at  least  five  years*  Is  designed  to  produoe  a 
ma-glaaw  of  440*000  tons  of  nitro-cba3Jc*    This  is  a  part  of  the  Goversmeirt  hydro- 
electric prejeot* 


^Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  aarieet  outlets  aad  ooapotition  with 
ITnltod  States  rice  conducted  under  the  proviRiffijss  m£  the  Research  aad  Iferketine  Act* 
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Each  year,  the  Government  issues  regulations  requiring  the  delivery  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  rice  crop  at  a  fixed  price.     This  regulation  applies  to 
the  producers  of  more  than  one  acre  of  rice,  and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  varies 
from  the  equivalent  of  15  bushels  per  acre  for  small  farms  up  to  about  33  bushels 
per  acre  from  individual  farms  with  104  acres  or  more  in  rice.     In  1947a  under 
this  plan,  the  Government  collected  about  one*third  of  the  total  rice  produced  at 
a  fixed  price  equivalent  to  about  $1.^2  a  bushel.    The  mills^  in  turn,  are  required 
to  produce  for  the  Government^  at  a  fixed  milling  margin^  slightly  less  than  69 
pounds  of  milled  rice  per  100  pounds  of  rough  rice  delivered  to  them.    Average  mill- 
ing yields  are  about  as  follows:    Polished  rice  and  brokens,  ?0  percent j  rice  hulls, 
dirt  and  dust,  20  percent;  bran,  9  percent;  and  rice  germ,  1  percent.    As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  relative  profitableness  of  rice  milling  operations  under  the  present 
Government-controlled  program,  new  mills  are  being  built,  the  older  ones  are  being 
expanded,  and  additional  storage  facilities  for  rough  rice  are  being  made. 

At  the  present  time,  about  70  percent  of  the  rice  milled  in  Egypt  is  of  the  - 
"Mamsouh"  grade,  which  is  undermilled,  contains  some  red  grains,  has  from  12  to 
21  percent  brokens,  and  contains  foreign  matter  up  to  about  3  percent  consisting 
mostly  of  small,  black  particles  of  soil.    Considering  all  factors,  the  Mamsouh 
grade  is  about  as  good  as  Burma    "small  mills  special"  or  Siam  "35  percent  brokens." 
An  additional  20  percent  of  the  rice  milled  is  cargo,  or  brown  rice,  to  meet 
certain  export  demands  and  for  use  in  mixed  flour  for  the  local  population.  The 
remaining  5  percent  is  of  the  higher  grade  8  percent  broken  rice  and  special  qua- 
lity glazed  rice.     The  194?  crop,  now  being  milled,  is  expected  to  produce  940,000 
short  tons  of  milled  rice  after  withholding  the  seed  needed  for  the  1948  crop.  Of 
this  amount,  about  310,000  short  tons  of  milled  rice  is  expected  to  be  exported, 
175*000  tons  used  in  bread-grain  flour  mixtures,  and  the  remainder  consumed  as 
rice  in  Egypt.    Of  the  export  surplus  available  from  the  1947  crop,  about  250^,000 
tons  is  Gove rrjment- owned.     The  Government  pays  approximately  ^^962  per  100  pounds 
for  the  Government-  and  non-govornmont-ov/ned  rice  (which  has  been  and  is  being 
exported)  and  sells  it  f.o.bo  Alexandria  for  approximately  $8»45  per  100  pounds. 
The  'only  expense  to  the  Government  in  this  transaction  is  for  storage,  transporta- 
tion to  docks,  and  loading  on  the  ships. 


Italy 

While  in  Italy,  Dr.  Efforson  consulted  v/ith  Government  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  industry,  visited  the  rice-expo rimont  station  at  Vorcelli  and  farms 
and  rico  mills  in  the  Vorcelli,  Novara,  and  Pavia  regions.     In  addition,  ho 
observed  the  work  of  tho  Entc  Nazionalc  Risi  (The  National  Rico  Office)  in  their 
regional  offices.     The  follovdng  paragraphs  saiimarizo  some  of  the  observations 
resulting  from  tho  Italian  survey. 

Rico  is  produced  in  Italy  by  both  hand-transplanting  and  direct  broadcasting 
methods.    The  practice  of  transplanting  is  increasing  and,  today,  is  practiced 
in  about  one-third  of  the  rogion.    Higher  yields  per  acre  arc  obtained  and,  by 
transplanting,  rico  can  follow  v/heat  or  tho  hay  land  can  be  loft  untouched  for 
two  months  longer  as  a  result  of  which  an  extra  cutting  of  hay  can  be  obtained. 
For  broadcasting,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  plow,  fit,  and  fertilize  the  land  in 
March,  flood  and  puddle  it,  and  broadcast  on  Vviitor  in  Hihrch  and  April.  For 
transplanting,  the  land  is  plowed  and  fitted  in  early  June,  and  tho  transplanting 
is  done  in  Juno  and  July.    Harvesting  begins  in  late  August  and  extends  through 
lato  October. 


Practically  all  of  the  farms  are  conbination  rice-dairy-hog-poultry  farms. 
A  5- year  rotation  is  the  usual  rule.    Clover  land  is  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
planted  to  rice;  wheat  follows  the  rice  in  the  fall;  and  rice  is  planted  again 
the  next  year,  followed  by  clover  for  hay  to  remain  for  three  years.     In  some 
cases,  a  7-year  rotation  (3  to  4  seasons  in  rice)  is  practiced.    The  rice  straw 
is  used  for  feed  and  bedding.     The  hay  is  the  major  feed  for  dairy  cattle, 
larger  farms  have  their  own  rice  mills,  .and  the  bran  and  broken  grains  are  used 
as  feed  for  dairy  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  unusually  high  yields  per  acre  of  ^:ico  in  Italy  are  a  subject  of 
interest  throughout  the  world.    Among  the  factors  contributing  to  these  high 
yields  aro:  (l)  the  application  of  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  to  30  tons 
per  aero,  just  before  planting  the  rice;  (2)  heavy  application  of  chemical 
fertilizers  to  the  rice  crop,  including  a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulphate,  super- 
phosphate, and  potassium  chloride  at  an  average  rate  of  JOO  lbs.  per  aero 
(two-thirds  of  this  amoilnt  being  applied  before  seeding  or  transplanting  and 
one-third  as  a  top  dressing);  (3)  the  long-time  rotations  including  several 
years  of  a  legume  hay  crop  preceding  the  planting  of  rice.     The  intensive 
hand-weeding  practiced  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Po  Valley  soils  aro  also 
important  factors. 

Four  major  types  of  rice  aro  produced  in  Italy  including:  (l)  "Commune," 
or  short-grain  rico;  (2)  "Somifino,"  or  modium-grain;  (3)  "Fine,"  or  rice 
similar  to  United  States  medium-  to  long-grain  types  such  as  "Fortuna;"  and 
(4)  "Superfine,"  v/hich  is  similar  to  long-grain  types  such  as  "Roxora."  Of 
the  total  production  in  1947,  it  is  reported  that  73  percent  was  of  the  Commune 
typcj  14  porcont,  Semifino;  11  percent.  Fine;  and  2  percent  of  the  Superfine 
type.    Only  one  standard  grade  of  milled  rico  of  each  of  the  four  typos  is 
being  produced.    The  milling  yields  for  these  vary  from  64  percent  head  rice 
and  7  percent  brokons  for  the  Commune  type  to  60  porcont  head  rico  and  8  percent 
brokons  for  the  Somifino;  ^4  percent  head  rice  and  12  percent  brokons  for  the 
Fine; and  49  percent  head  rico  and  I7  percent  brokons  for  the  Superfine  typo. 
The  average  milling  yields  on  all  types  are  about  70  porcont;  bran  yields  are 
8  percent;  and  hulls  and  wasto,  22  porcont. 

All  rice  farm  prices,  milling  margins,  wholesale  prices,  retail  prices, 
and  exports  are  controlled  by  the  Ento  Nazionalo  Risi  (The  National  Rice  Office) 
an  official  agoncy  of  the  Italian  Government.    Fixed  prices  of  the  1947  crop 
were  established  last  year  on  the  basis  of  an  oxpoctod  vrorld  shortage  of  rico 
similar  to  that  experioncod  in  1946,    The  pricing  program  included  a  bonus  for 
production  above  domestic  roquiroments ,     The  fixed  prices  to  the  farracrs  for 
the  1947  crop  (including  the  promised  bonus  for  the  export  surplus)  varied  from 
the  equivalent  of  |2.00  per  bushel  or  $7^20  per  barrel  for  the  short-grain  types 
to  about  12.35  per  bushel  or  $8.50  per  barrel  for  the  long-grain  typos.  Tho 
promised  bonus  amounts  to  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  rough  rico,  or  an 
added  extra  return  averaging  22  cents  per  bushel  or  80  cents  per  barrel.  Tho 
fixed  wholesale  prices  paid  to  millors  varied  from  about  sf7»10  per  100  pounds 
of  milled  rico  for  the  Commune  short-grain  type  up  to  about  $10,10  per  100 
pounds  for  the  long-grain  Superfine  typo.    Controlled  retail  prices  for  this 
rico  vary  from  about  8-1/2  cents  per  pound  for  tho  short-grain  rice  up  to 
14  cents  per  pound  for  tho  best  quality,  long-grain  typos. 

During  the  ^-yotxr  period  prior  to  tho  war^  Italy  oxportcd  an  avorago  of 
about  220,000  short  tons  of  cleaned  rice  annually.     It  was  estimated  that  55jC00 
to  6^,000  short  tons  wore  &till  available  ilugust  1,  1948  for  export 


from  tho  194?  crop.    Prospects  indicate  a  1948  production  about  as  largo  as  the 
1947  crop,  Y;hich  v/ill  add  to  the  exportable  surplus.    Most  of  tho -exportable  strp- 
plies  arc  of  tho  Commune  typo. 

Developments  in  tho  Italian  rice  industry  mil  have  much  bearing  upon  the 
markets  for  United  States  rice  in  Europe.    Although  most  of  the  rice  produced  in 
Italy  is  of  the  short-grain  type--and  vn.ll  continue  to  be  of  this  type — the  mills 
produce  a  very  high  quality j,  short-grain  product.     If  there'  is  much  difference-  in 
price  in  favor  of  tho  Italian  productj  European  buyers  vd.ll  be  likely  to  purchase 
the  Italian  rice.     In  the  leng-grain>  specialized  market,  they  will  offer  littlo 
competition  other  than  that  caused  by  the  general  relationship  of  short-grain 
to  long-grain  rice  prices.  _  . 


Y 


1947  WORLD  RICE  mDE  LARGEST  SINCE  THE  WAR 


International  trade  in  rice  during  194-7  amounted  to  approximately  6,000  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  4.,200  million  in  194-6,  but  was  less  than  one-third  of 
nomaal  prewar  trade,  according  to  a  trade  suramary  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Some  further  recovery  is  expected  in  the  1948  world 
movement  of  rice,  but  it  will  be  much  less  than  the  20,000  million  pounds  ex- 
ported during  the  prewar  average  (1936-i40)  period. 

!K)tal  world  shipaents  in  194-8  may  be  less  than  the  8,200  million  pounds 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  S&rkets,  June  28,  1948)  esqjortable  supplies  estimated  in 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  however,  because  of  the  reduction  in  iiie  rate  of 
exports  from  Burma,  where  civil  disturbances  have  restricted  the  movement  of 
rice  to  ports.    Rice  from  the  other  exporting  countries  of  the  world  has  been 
esqported  generally  In  accordance  with  the  increased  quantities  allocated  by  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Coramittee  for  export  in  1948. 

During  1947  international  conmierce  in  rice  increased  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  all  the  Continents  except  Europe*    The  most  noticeable  gain 
occurred  in  Asia,  but  exports  from  Ifortii  and  South  America  also  showed  a  marked 
rise. 

Exporting  countries 

Rice  exports  from  the  surplits  area  of  Asia,  namely,  Burma,  Siam,  and  French 
Indochina,  equaled  about  3>800  million  pounds,  and  accounted  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  total  wo.rld  trade.    Burcoa  alone  exported  about  30  percent  of 
tiie  world  total.    Increased  exports  from  that  country  were  nearly  double  those 
of  the  year  before  as  the  result  of  some  recovery  in  rice  production.  Decreased 
stocks  in  Siam  resulted  in  smaller  exports  from  lhat  country,  however,  and  ex- 
ports from  French  Indochina  were  also  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  Ifear  East,  the  exports  of  Iran  during  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1947-48  (Iferch  21-Jferch  20)  indicated  tiiat  exports  for  the  12  months  would 
be  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  season.    Exports  from  that  country,  having 
increased  in  recent  years,  are  about  double  prewar  average  deliveries,    A  large 
proportion  of  Iran' s  rice  export  availabilities  usually  are  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union, 

The  esqsorts  of  North  America  showed  a  sharp  gain  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.    United  States  exports  increased  27  percent,  and  for  the  first  time 
iJiis  country  ranked  second  in  world  ilce  exports.    Of  the  other  North  American 
countries,  Ifexico  had  the  largest  shipaents  since  1942,  and  exports  delivered 


froi^  Central  American  countries,  although  relatively  snail,  i^ere  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  19/+7  exports  of  South  American  countries  increased  17  percent 
over  those  of  the  year  before,  and  ivere  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  prewar  (1936-40)  deliveries.     The  prev/ar  exports  of  rice  frcr^  s'urplus 
South  American  countries  equaled  only  75  percent  of  the  rice  imported  by 
deficit  countries,  but  in  1947  the  net  exports  from  South  American 
countries  amounted  to  690  million  pounds, 

larger  shipments  abroad  in  1947  from  the  two  leading  exporting 
countries  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  South  America's  trade. 
Record  exports  from  Brazil  were  62  percent  more  than  in  the  year  before, 
and  were  about  six  times  as  large  as  prev/ar  deliveries,    Ecuador's  ship- 
ments, only  slightly  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  were  five  times 
the  amount  of  its  prewar  exports, 

Africa's  1947  exports  exceeded  the  deliveries  of  1946,     Ihe  increase, 
was  due  wholly  to  larger  shipments  from  Egyiot,     Gther^''ise,  exports  of 
the  several  minor  exporting  coijntries  were  reduced  primarily  by  smaller 
crops.    In  Madagascar,  in  recent  j^ears  a  source  of  some  rice  for  other 
countries,  decreased  production  and  greater  consumption  during  1947  re- 
duced exports  to  a  point  below  the  relatively  small  quantities  of  rice 
imported, 

Europe' s  1947  exports  evidenced  little  recovery  over  the  sharp  war- 
time drop  to  virtually  no  deliveries  in  1945  and  1946,    Formerl^^,  rice 
exports  of  domestic  rice  from  Italy  acc6unted  for  about  one-half.  In 
1947,  Italy's  production  had  not  yet  recovered  sufficiently  to  permit 
rice  exports,  and  other  European  countries  were-ui:able  to  import  semi- 
milled  rice  for  further  milling  and  reexport. 

Importing  countries 

The  importing  countries  of  Asia  during  1947  received  more  tlian 
75  percent  of  the  world  rice  imports.    Receipts  of  4,700  million  pounds 
were  1,600  million  more  than  in  the  year  before,  but  I'ere  only  one-third  ■ 
of  the  prewar  average.     The  major  importing  countries  in  the  order  of 
the  volume  taken  were  India,  China,  Ceylon,  the  L!ala3^n  Union,  the 
Netherland  Indies,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippines,     In  addition  to  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  China  received  some  shipments  from  Formosa, 

The  record  rice  imports  by  North  American  countries  during  1947 
were  primarily  the  result  of  above-average  imports  by  Cuba,     Those  were 
40  percent  more  than  prewar  average  receipts.    Although  Canada's  inports 
showed  an  improvement  over  the  small  1946  trade,  they  v'ere  only  75  per- 
cent of  prewar  receipts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  South  American  countries  were  the 
smallest  on  record  as  the  result  of  continued  expansion  up  to  1947  of 
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the  rice  industry  in  most  of  the  countries.     Imports  of  about  50  million 
pounds  were  approximately  one~fourth  of  the  205  million  pounds  imported 
before  the  i?ar,    V/hereas  rice  was  imported  in  substantial  volume  in 
seven  of  the  thirteen  countries  during  the  1936-^0  average  period,  in 
19^7  imports-  exceeded  exports  only  in  3  countries.    Of  these,  only 
Venezuela  and  Bolivia  now  import  significant,  amounts, . 

Despite,  the  fact  that  tlie  rice  imports  of  Europe  and  Africa  ex- 
ceeded those  of  194-6,  they  were  only  5  and  24  percent  of,  prewar  average 
imports,  respectively.     In  Europe,  the  gain  in  takings  over,  those  of  the 
preceding  year  was  particularly  evident.     In  1946,  ■'/irtually  no  rice 
was  imported  in  that  Continent,  but  in  1947,  at  least  six  countries  re- 
ceived 10  million  pounds,  or  mere.     Imports  into  most  of  the  numerpus 
rice-importing  na.tions  of  Africa  also  showed  an  increase  over  1946. 


Imports  into  Oceania  were  about  one-half  of  tlie  100  million  pounds 
received  before  the  war,     .These  now  are  governed  to  a  great,  extent  by 
the  amount  of  rice  available  for  export  in  Australia,  where,  since  Aug- 
ust 1942  all  of  the  domestic  crop,  vvith  the  exception  of  a  certain 
amount  issued  to  invalids  and  Asiatics  domiciled  in  Australia,  has  been 
exported  abroad  to  meet  tiie  demands  of  Oceania  and  some  other  deficit 
areas,  .  , 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  trade  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Co'Tinittee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,.  For 
this  report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of  C,  .M.  PurVes,  Acting  Chair- 
man, Russell  S.  Klfer,  L.  Thelma  Inillahan,  Eleanor  P.  Lang, .  Constance 
H,  Farni-rorth,  and  Ifery  E,  Long.  •      .    .  , 


RICE,  IN  TEPu'5  OF  LULLED .:- 


■  Internationa!  .trade,  average  1936-40., 
annua  1~  194.6 ,  arid  "194:7 


'..1946  a/- 


/ontinent  and 
Countrjf 


Average,  1936-40 


Exports 


Imports 


Sxpcrtc:  Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


"Exports 


1947  a/ 


Imports 


North  America: 
Bri  tish " Honduras . . . 

CosijS,  Hies #  00m  •'#  •  • 
El  Salvador, 
Qua  tenala  > 

Honduras  

Mexico, . . 

Nicaragua,, , ....... 

Panama 

United  States,  

Br  i  t i.sh  ■  i  s  t  Indi  e  s 

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic. 

Haiti  e/.  

French  Test  Indies, 

Total  h/  

Europe ; 

Aus  tr ia  ^  . 

Belgium.  . 
Czechoslovakia.. . . . 

Denmark  

Eire  

Finland.   ,  , . 

France   .  .  .  . 

Germanj''  

Greece. . . ,  

Hungary  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  


1,000 
pounds 


2,525 

0 

2,6a. 

1 

IS, 555 
150 


:  235,206. 
:f/  471 
:  60 
:  165 
:  1 


1,000 

pounds . 

2,764 
50,958 
■  2,053 
'  3 
75 
2,591 
347 
518 
13,398 
20,534 


1,000 
pounds 


.3' 

■  1,000 

547 

/ 


1  n 


.8,074 
444^  612 
7,989 
2,359 
21,975 


e/2,370 
3 

11,228 

772, 592 

.  1^426 
8,397 
2,357 


b/2,700 
26,018 
11 

567 

3,293 

7,326 
3,^C3 

^c,cto- 

330,4^4 

£/ 
■■/L2,000 


1,000 

Dounds 


.   '   6  . 
1 

8,012 
1,135 
y  1, 550- 
6/^22,  OCG 
6,023 

978,375 

1 
1 

1,544 


:  259.775 


6^0,821 


^99,923 


458.362 


1,027,648 


1,000 
pounds 


38,441 

24 

1,563 
4,460 

6,748 
610 
b/-55,000 
620,639 
'  7,  500 

£/  . 
b/12,000 


758,985 


Portugal, 
Rumania . . 


Spain  

Sv/eden  

Sr.'itzerland. . . . 
United  Kingdom, 

Yugoslavia  

Total  h/  


:  .29,249 

:  -    -.  3 

:  45 

:  0 

:  0 

:  31,120 

:  38,288 

:  0 

:  0 

:  335,639 

:  187,911 
420 

:  20,315 

:  186 

:  1,303 
:f/ll,695 

:  109 

:  14 

:  12,202 
:f/  153 


;  671.768 


f/62,366 
140,798 
84,898 
19,082 
7,909 
31,723 
3,239,561 
483,566 
63,719 
43,438 
1,400 
378,363 
11,157 
92,923 
16,641 
46, 597 
f/Sl,733 
33,374 
58,594 
311,174 
V47.168 


0 

331 
0 
0 
0 
97 

14,291 

0 
2 


5 
0 
"  7 
10,478 

507 
0 
0 
0 
3 

1,638 
6,997 

73 

52 
178 
16,585 
ISO 


0, 


136 


0 

1,210 


0 


£/ 


0 


1,127 
b/35,COO 
b^/  4,Q00 

0 


24,778 

23,589 
0 

1,653 
4,500 
1 

11,455 

6,614 
11 

20,942 
10,383 


;,264,764 


U,S27 


41.3C3 


13.346 


154,55s 


U.  S.  S.  R  ;  f/  2,403 


f 794. 300 


'/70.3CO 


^c4.C  0,000 


Continued 


RICE^  IN  TERL:S  of  IHLLED:    International  trade,  average  1936-40, 
annual  19-46  and  194-7  -  continued. 


Imports 


Continent  and      ;  Average  1936-4-0 

Country  ;  Exports 

:  1,000  . 
*  poui^ds 
Asia ;  : 

Aden  ■  , , ,  :  42,015 

Iran  i/,  :      64,.,  129 

Iraq  :  .13,029 

Palestine  :  2,381 

Syria  and  Lebanon;  IS 

North  ZJornao. 0 

Brunei  , , ,  :  0 

Sarawak  :    ■  0 

Hurma  :  6,53 5, 742 

Ceylon  :  7 

China..  .2.6,84-0 

ttochui-ia.  :f/  10,485 

Formosa  j/  :  1,426,661 

French  Indochina.  :  3*232,998 

Hong  Kong  :  602,314 

India  1/  :  622,218 

Japaii  n/,-.  231,632 

Foreign... . ,  :  - 

From  Colonies  j/ :  -  - 
■  Korea  j/.  ..  .  .  :  2,367,393 

Jayalan  Union. . . .  :    369, 852 

Netherlands  Indies:  73,737 

Philippine  Islands-:  1,316 

Portuguese  India. :  62 

Siam  ;  2,920,437 

Total  h/  ^18.54-3. 2 76 

South  America :  : 

Argentina, 4.67 

Eolivia.  :  0 

Brazil.   :  -83,335 

British  Guiana..,',:  34-,296 

Chile  :  .3 

Colombia  :  3 

Ecuador  ....:  25,685 

French  Guiana,,,,;  0 

Paraguay. ...,,..,:  0 

Peru  :  51 

Surinam,.,,  :  10,654. 

,  Uruguay.  :  .3,775 

Venezuela  :  0_ 

.     Total  h/  ;    158,269:  205^267 


1946  a/ 


Exports:  Imports 


1947  a/ 


Exports:  Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


49, 996 
1,252 
84 
41,020 
37,646 
37,652 
6, 440 
84,714 


1,000 

pounds 


134,781 
4,000 


1/ 


1^19,294 
:  870,994 

iyi78, 904 

8,321 
11,519 
1P75,402 
3,726,688 
4,122,395 
(594,73^ 
0/15,172): 

72,735 
3,746,239 
.  4.99, 118 
130, 886 
54,736 


959,241 
1,098 
1,559 


216,827 


.  0 


993,913 


568,284 

:l/460,000 


13,993,564 


,330,841 


52,286 
18,371 

.0 
5 

24, 107 
29,614, 
4 

2,692 

327 
44, 742 
4 
191 
J2^4 


8, 638 

335,212 
50,671 
78,497 
14,178 
129,769 
0 
0 


1, 545 


628,510 


1,000 

•pounds 


179 


6,1?7 


1,000 

pounds 


12.5,000. 
.5,100 


1,000 

pounds 


3,000 
9,632 


1,760,920 

■  1,2U 
1,890 

^880,000 

148,429 
0 


630,000 
35,024 


258,236 


3,081,338 


3>  554 


846-,  720 


581,062 
673,000 


\ol.  200,000 
1^21, 857 
6,614 


89,313 
.536,394 
.  215,605 
159,895 


3,772,827 


25,079 


1,870 

101 
6,702 

0 


545, 720 
^H<..,943 
5,954 

136,659 

0 


58,-752 


734,776 


4,692,260 


b/  15,000 


913 


0 
0 


33,069. 


48,982' 


Continued 
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RICE,  IN  TERwiS  OF  MILLED:    International  trade,  average  l936-/f,0, 
annual  194-6  and  194-7  ■-  continued 


Continent  and    :  Average  1936-4^0     ;         194^6  a/         ;  19/^7  a/ 

Country  ;  Exports  ;  Imports  ;  Exports:  Imports;  Exports  ;  Ir.ports 

:  1,000      :  1,000      :  1,000     :  1,000     :  1,000      :  1,000  , 

:  pounds       pounds     :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds     :  pounds  ' 

Africa ;                :  .           :                :              :              :  :  ' 

Algeria  :  4-,  918:      65,224:       -      :      /i,4^35:  -  : 

Sudan  :  252:       6,719:       -      :      4^,669:  '  -  ' 

Belgian  Congo., :  3,132;          611;    13,316:              :  7,238;  "  - 

Kenya  &  Uganda.  :  -827:      24., 536;         147;           38;  -      :'  - 

Tanganyika  :  .980:      21,805:         157;           4-5:  4,800V 

Zanzibar  ;  436;      38,033:  -:-:"-;- 

Br.  Somaliland.  ;  -      ;f/  28,587:       -      ;       -      :  -  '  ; 

Gambia  ;  -      ;      11,245:       -.     :  -:-:"- 

Egypt  .:  276,601:       4,150:9/521,693:       -      :  361,490:  1 

It.  Somaliland,  :f/  0:      12,830:       -      :       -      ;  -  : 

Fr.  Eo.uat.  Africa:  -•      :       6,524:       -      :      1,116:  .  .  -      :  3,907 

French  Morocco. ;  -      :      24,719:       -      :      3,086;  -      :  441 

Fr.  West  Africa:  534:    180,336:       -      :         324:  -      :  65,871 

Gold  Coast  :  .         8;      24,942;         784:            0;  -  : 

Liberia  :  .    -      -.£/    5,556;       -      :      1,478:  -      :b/  3,700 

Libya  ;  .    -      :      13,713:       -      :       -      :  : 

IlSadagascar  :  15,942;       3,848:    11,971:       -      :  2,645:  3,307 

I>/auritius  :  34:    123,091;        -      :        -      :  -  : 

tozambique  :  215;      18,341:      3,111:            0;  '  - 

Nigeria  :  -      ;      21,376;      1,150:         117:  '     -  : 

Reunion  :  -      ;      67,465:       -      :    23,596:  \   -      -  ^9,246 

I\anisia               ;  -      :      45.418;       -      ;      -     11;  '  '-"  : 

Total  h/  ;  318,631:    92G,416  :  364,438;  156,992;  386,744:  226.994 

Oceania ;               ;  :                 :               :               :  ; 

Australia  £/... :  29,025:        5,268;    55,940:            2;  60,000; 

Aust.  Neiv  Guinea:  -      ;f/  21,840;        -      ;        -'    ;  "'-  : 

Mandated  Is  1... :  -      ;      32,375;       -      ;       -      :'  '-  '; 

Neiv  Caledonia. .  :  238;        7,183;        -      ;      2,328;  -      ;  4,134- 

New  Zealand. . . .  ;  17;        8,54-2;        -      ;      2,637:  -      ;  4,234 

Total  h/  ;  29,285:    101,077;    55,950;    43,970;  60,000;  48,583 

UORLD  TOL^iL  h/.,  ;19,983,407  ^9,278,209 :4,194,000  ;3,9ll,OOC  f/5,995.COO  ;6j331,000 

a/    Preliminary,  b/    Estimated  on  the  basis  of  eo^ort  data  of  exporting 


countries,    c/    Less  than  500  pounds,    d/    July-J'jne.    e/    Estimated  on  the 
basis  of  import  data  of  importing,  countries,    f/    Less  than  5 -yea r^  average, 
g/    October-September,    h/'    Including  counti'ies  not  shoivn,    i/.  I.^arch 
21-I;;Sirch  20.    j^/    Shipments  to  Japan  from  tiie  preivar  Japanese  colonies, 
Formosa  and  Korea,  comprised  the  principal  rice  trade  of  the  3  lands, 
k/    Estimated  export  surplus.    1/    April-I.arch  through  I94O-4I.    m/  .  Unof- 
ficial.    India,  including  Paldstan  to  August  15,  1947.    n/    November-Cc tcber. 
0/    Npvember-Cc tcber  1945-46.    2/    Year  beginning  July  1.    a/    Due  to  in- 
complete reporting  in  exporting  countries,  reported  imports,  exceed  exports. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     Prepared  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  Governments  and  reports  of  United  States  foreign-ser- 
vice officers.     Includes  milled,  brokens,  semi-milled  unconverted  and  rough 
rice  in  terms  of  milled. 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— RICE  ■ 

•J»  N«  Efferson  Reports  on  the  Rice  Situation  in 
S-wltzerland^  France,  Belgium^  Netherlands^  Denmark,  and  Sweden' 


At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Efferson" s  studies  of  the  major  rioe-produoing,  and 
consvuoing  countries  throughout  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Italy,  he  mad©  brie^f  three- 
to  five-day  visits  to  most  of  the  important  rice -consuming  countries  iii  westera 
Europe.    The  objective  of  this  part  of  the  rice  survey  was  to  determine  demand 
factors  affecting  the  consumption  of  rice  in  Europe  and  to  evaluate  the  possibili- 
ties of  marketing  United  States  rice  in  Europe  when  rice  supplies  bee  one  more 
abundant.;  The  follovdng  are  the  more  important  facts  obtained  in  each  of  the 
count iries  studied: 

Switzerland  . 

The  piSswar  consumption  of  rice  in  Switzerland  averaged  about  30,000  short 
tons  of  milled  rice  annually.    About  30  percent  of  this  rice  was  imported  as 
white,  milled  rice  and  70  percent  as  brown  rice.    This  brown  rice  was  milled  in 
6  rice-polishing  mills  which  are  located  in  the  southern  Italian-speaking  part  of 
Switzerland.    Most  of  the  prewar  imports  came  from  Italy,  although  small  amounts 
were  obtained  from  Siam,  Burma,  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States. 

The  southern'  part  of  Switzerland— the  Italian-speakiag  region— is  tjh<9  m6st 
importalat  rice-consuming  area  in  the  country.    In  this  section,  per-capita  corisump- 
tion  rates  vary  from  20  to  40  pounds  annually,  when  rice  supplies  are  available.  , 
In  addition,  the  mountain  livestock  herders  use  relatively  large  quaatities  of 
rice,  when  available,  for  summer. food  when  they  move  their  livestock  tip  to  the 
mountain  pastures.    They  report  that  rice  is  a  good  concentrated  food  and  is  easy 
to  carry  long  distances  and,  thus,  is  in  demand  for  stiramer  use  by  dairy  farmers. 

According  to  estimates  by  the,  trade  and  by  Government  officials,  Sv^itzerland 
would  consume  at  the  present  time  a  minimum  of  about  22*^00  short  tons  of  milled 
rice,  if  it  were  available.    Their  lEFC  allotment  for  1948  is  ll,6dO  short  tons— 
or  about  one-half  the  demand—and  is  allotted  from  Egypt,  Siam,  Brazil,  and 
Ecuador. 


Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  and  competition  with 
United  States  rice  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act. 


At  the  present  time  (August  1948) ,  Egyptian  rice  purchased  as  brown  rice  is 
reported  to  cost  about  $10.85  P^r  hundred  pounds ,  delivered  at  the  Swiss  border. 
Assuming  an  80  percent  normal  yield  of  milled  rice  from  brown  rice,  this  means 
that  the  equivalent  cost  of  white,  milled  rice  from  Egypt  is  about  $12>»^0  ner 
hundred  pounds.    Killed,  white  rice  from  Brazil  is  reported  to  cos"*:  -f  12.^0  per 
hundred  pounds  delivered  at  the  bordero    The  import  duties  charged  by  the  Svd.ss 
Government  on  rice  amount  to  about  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  brown  rice  and 
51  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  white,  milled  rice.     This  difference  in  import 
duties  stimulates  the  importation  of  brov/n  rice  rather  than  milled  rice. 

Consumer  demand  for  rice  in  Switzerland  is  for  a    well  milled,  clean,  white 
rice  with  little  or  no  broken  grains.     The  people  do  not  like  rice  v/ith  a  high 
percentage  of  brokens.    Before  the  war,  the  "Blue-Rose"  quality  from  the  United 
States  (a  medium"- grain  type)  was  reported  to  be  the  preferred  rice,  and  the 
short-grain  "Vialone"  rice  from  Italy  v/as  also  in  demand.     Their  experience  vdLth 
long-grain  rices  is  that  they  usually  contain  a  large  percentage  of  broken  grains 
and,  thus,  cook  unevenly  under  the  usual  methods  of  cooking  rice  in  Sv.dtzerland. 
Thus,  they  prefer  short-  and  medium-grain  types  with  no  broken  grains  to  long- 
grain  types  with  a  high  percentage  of  brokens. 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  for  selling  United  States  rice  in  Svdtzerland, 
the  attitude  of  the  Swiss  appears  to  be  "wait  and  see."    They  state  that  they 
would  like  to  have  United  States  high-quality  rice;  arc  not  particular  that  it 
be  long,  medium,  or  short  grain;  but  do  v;ant  it  to  be  all  whole  rice,  and  not 
mixed,  whole  rice  and  broken  grains.     Thoy  state  that  they  have  the  dollars  vdth 
which  to  pay  for  United  States  rice  and  will  buy  it  if  prices  are  in  line  vath 
prices  in  other  countries,  quality  considered,  if  lEFC  approval  is  provided  for 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Switzerland  without  loss  of  lEFC  wheat  allot- 
ments . 

Franco 

Prewar  imports  of  rice  into  France  varied  from  ^^0,000  to  880,000  short  tons 
annually  in  terms  of  brown-rico  equivalents.    About  95  percent  of  these  imports 
wore  from  French  Indochina.     Of  those  imports,  most  of  the  rice  was  brought  in  as 
brown  rico  or  as  broken  rice.     In  1938,  for  instance,  imports  of  hrovm  rice 
amounted  to  3^3*000  short  tons;  broken  rico,  114,000  tons;  rico  flour,  52, 000  tons 
rough  rice,  33,000  tons;  and  milled  rice,  42,000  short  tons. 

Only  about  15  percent  of  those  total  imports  were  utilized  as  milled  rico 
for  diroct  consumption  usos;  l5  percent  v/as  used  for  industrial  purposes  in 
breweries  and  starch  plants,  and  JO  percent  vrant  into  livestock  feed.    France  has 
30  rico  mills  located  in  southern  ports,  which  v7cro  not  used  to  capacity  even  in 
prewar  days  and  aro  nov:  mostly  idle.     They  report  that  these  mills  v.-oro  not 
damaged  during  the  war  and  that  present  milling  capacity  is  at  least  equal  to 
prewar. 


According  to  official  reports,  .France- imported  only,  12,800  short  tons  of 
different  types  of  rice,  in  1947,  or  only  about  2  percent  as  much  as  normal, 
prewar  .imports.    Th^,,loss  of  imports  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  domestic 
production  of  ripe  . in  France.    Thus,  rice  production  in  Prance  increased  from 

'39,000  bushels  .'of  .  rough.' rice  produced  on -1#^00  acres  in  1943  to  about  294,000 
bushels  prqduced/oi^  ^^930  acres  ."in  1947«    According  to  some  specialists, 
France  has      potential  production  capacity  of  about  28,000  short  tons  of 
clean  rice  'annually,  if  all  land  suitable  for  rice  were  so  used.    The  present 
production  .is  of  the  short-grain,  Italian-type,  rice  produced  under  conditions 
siiiailb.r  to  "those  in  Italy.    French  rice  consumers  prefer  the  long-grain,  hard- 

,!ri'cd 'types  for  direct  consumption  uses.     In  prewar  days,  longr grain  and  medium- 
grain  rice  from  the  Ujiited  States  and  the,  "big-grain  Ife.dagas,car  rice"  were  the 
typfe-s  in  greatest  demand;  but  only  small  quantities  of  United  States  rice' were 
■pu!rc^asj3d  because  of  the  relatively  high,  prices.     There- cC re  no  import  duties 
oh  rice  in  France,  at  the  present  time.    ,In  :prewar  days,  import  duties  were  "■ - 
imposed  "when,,  a  wheat  surplus  occurred  in  the  country,  in  order  to  protect 
dbmestic  wheat  producers  from  cheap  feeds  made  from  rice  and  rice  products.  If 
a  similar  situatio;!,  develops,!,  these  import  restrictions  can  be  expected  to  be 

'reestablished.        '  •  •  ■  ■ 

■    ■■  ■       (        '       «  ■  '  .  .  '  .  ... 

Assuming  rice  prices  at  competitive  levels  with  other  foods,  the  long-time, 
postwar  consumption  of  .dj-rect  ., edible  rice  in,  France  is  expected  to  be  about  ^  the 
same  as  in  the 'prewar . period,  or  about  110,000  short  tons  annually.    Franco  now 
has  a  population  of  41 .million  people,  or  about  the-  same  as  prewar,  and  the  ' - 
direct  consumption  of  rice  average 4  ..about  3  pounds  per  person,  per  year,  in  ■   -  ' 
the  period  before 'the  war.'  The  pr-diAfar  use  of  from  550>000'to  66o,000  short  t6ns 
of  rice  and  rice  products  for  feed  find  industrial  uses  will  be  reestablished 
only  if  rice  becomes  relatively . cheap,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  if  special' 
cdnc6ssions  are. made  to. French  Indochina  in  order  to  maintain  trade  relation- 
ship's. 

As  in  other  European  countries,  the  largest  stumbling  blocks  to  sales  of 
Uni.tod  States  rice  .in  Fra.nco  in  the  future  appears  to  be  their  shortage  of 
dollar,  credits  and  the  relatively  high  prices  which  the  trade  in  Franco  expects 
will  bo  asked  for  United  States  rice.     In  'View  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Fr.ehch  Indochina,  .(where  practically-  all  of  the  prewar  supplies  were  : 
obtained)  and  the  pont-up  demand  which  exists  for  rice  in  France  at  the  pres-ont 
time,  hov7Gv6r,  F'rahco  does  appear  to  offer  some  possibility  .as  a  postwar  ma rkkot 
for  United  States  rice.    'This  ma.rkct  ..should  bo  fully  explored,  as  soon  as  alloca- 
tions become  available.  .  j     .  -  ♦ 

Belgium  ' 

Prewar  imports  of  rice  into  Belgium  varied  from  77,000  to  88,000  short  tons 
annually,  including  all  types  of  rice  and  rice  products.     In  1938,  for  instance, 
total  imports  were  87,000  short  tons,  of  which  47,800  tons  came  from  Siam, 
l5,8op  tons  from  French  Indochina,  .6,6oO  tons.,  from.  Egypt j,  4,700  tons  from  the 
United  States,  3,-^00  short  tons  from  Burma,, ^j^d  the  remainder  in. smaller  quanti- 
ties from,  several  other  countries.    According- to  estimates  of  the  trade,;  about- 
one-half  of  the  an,nual  import    waa   brown  ri-ce,  one-fourth  wa.s  broken  rice, 
and  one-fourth  was,  mi  lied,  whole  rice.    In;  additipijij.isbout  2,200  short  tons  of 
rough  rice  was  imported,  annually,,  mostly  from? Fr^nph  fndochinaj. 
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All  of  this  rice  was  hot  consumed  within  the  country.    Prewar  exports  of 
rice  and  rice  products  from  Belgium  varied  from  11,000  to  27*^00  short  tons 
annually.     In  1938,  for  instance,  Belgium  exported  12,000  short  tons  of  rise  and 
rice  products  to  the  United  States,  1,700  tons  to  Germany,  1,000  tons  to  Holland, 
and  100  tons  to  Switzerland.    Exports  totaled  18,000  short  tons.  The  exports  of 
rice  and  rice  products  to  the  United  States--which  were  more  than  double  the 
imports  of  rice  from  the  United  States— were  mostly  in  the  form  of  rice  starch. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  prewar  normal  rice  volume  has  been  available  for 
consumption  in  recent  years,  and  the  rationed  amount  of  100  grams  per  person,  per 
month,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.    The  country  now  has  a  population  of 
about  8  million.    They  consume  rice  mostly  as  a  supplement  to  chicken,  in  soups, 
and  in  baking,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  semolina.    Broken  rice  and  bran  is 
also  used  for  feed  and  for  industrial  uses.    Of  the  total  consumption  of  rice  in 
prewar  Belgium,  about  27*^00  short  tons  was  consumed  as  milled  rice  and  about 
44,000  short  tons  was  used  as  broken  rice  in  feeds  and  for  industrial  uses,  annually. 

There  are  no  import  duties  at  present  on  rice  imported  into  Belgium.  Duties 
existed  before  the  war  but  were  suspended.    There  is,  hov/ovor,  a  9-percent  consump- 
tion tax  on  rice  which  is  added  to  the  retail  price. 

For  direct  consumption  purposes,  the  type  of  rice  preferred  by  the  Belgian 
consumer  is  the ■ long-grain  or  medium-grain  typo  from  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  rice  millers  and  dealers  in  Antwerp,  "Every  housewife  in  Belgium  knows 
United  States  quality  rice  and  wants  it."    They  report,  however,  that,  in  the  past. 
United  States  long-grain  and  raedixim-grain  rice  was  usually  too  high  in  price 
relative  to  the  price  of  rice  obtained  from  the  Asiatic  countries;  thus,  they 
purchased  most  of  their  supplies  elsowhcrc.     The  millers  prefer  that  the  rice  bo 
imported  into  Belgium  as  brown,  or  cargo,  rice.    There  arc  2  large  rice-polishing 
mills  in  Antwerp  and  several  smaller  ones  with  a  combined  annual  milling  capacity 
in  excess  of  132,000  short  tons  annually,  if  us-cd  to  capacity. 

The  millers,  dealers,  and  Government  officials  report  that,  at  the  present 
retail  price  of  about  I3  cents  per  pound,  the  Belgian  population  would  easily 
consume  27,^00  tons  yearly  of  good,  white,  milled  rice.     They  report  that  addi- 
tional amounts  would  bo  used  for  industrial  purposes  if  it  were  available,  assum- 
ing it  to  be  of  the  lower  qualities  and  at  a  relatively  low  price.     They  report 
that,  although  the  dollar  shortage  in  Belgium  is  serious,  they  do  earn  some  dollar 
credits  and  might  use  some  of  these  funds  for  buying  United  States  rice  if,  and 
when,  the  supply  situation  improves  and  allotments  are  made  by  the  lEFC  from  the 
United  States  to  Belgium  and  if  the  price  is  right.     They  consider  the  "right" 
price  under  present  conditions  to  bo  not  more  than  $10.00  per  hundred  pounds  for 
milled  rice. 

Netherlands 

I  ■  I  ■■    I  m 

■  In  the  prewar  period,  193^39*  the  Netherlands  carried  on  a  largfe  import  and 
export  trade  in  rice  and  rice  products.     Imports  6f  all  types  of  rice  amounted  to 
about  229jOOO  short  tons  annually  during  this'  period;  and  most  of  these  imports 
came  in  as  brown,  or  cargo,  rice  and  were  milled  in  Holland;     There  are  20  fairly 
large  rice  mills  in  Holland  which  operated  almost  to  full  capacity  in  prewar  days. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  only  six  of  these  mills  are  operating  on  a  part-time 


basisj  while  tho  others  are  idle,  due  to  the  shortage  of  rice.  None  of  these 
mills  was  damaged  to  any  great  extent  during  the  war,  and  the  present  milling 
capacity  is  reported-  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  in  prewar  days. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  prewar  rice  trade  was  to  reexport,  after  milling, 
about  ono-ha;lf  of  the  total  volxme  imported.    The  average  ai;inual  exports  of 
rice  in  the  193^39  period  wore  in  oxqoss  of  110,000  short  tons  annually.  Tho 
general  practice  was  to  import  brown  ricGj  .mill  it  in  Ho Hand j  and  export  milled 
rice,  while  th9  by-products  v/ere  used  in  Holland..  Tho  imports  of  brown, rico 
came  , mostly  from. Burma,  tho  Netherlands  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Siam*    The  exports 
of  milled  rico  wont  to  ^0  different  countries  scattered  throughout  Europe i 
Africa,  and    Latin  America, 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  very  little  rice  has  been  imported  into  tho  . 
Netherlands.-    Total  imports  .in  194?  .amounted  to  only  ?,200  short  tons; 
and  total  lEFC  allocations  for  1948  amounted  to  13,800  short  tons.    The  supplies 
availo.blQ  have  been  used  for  infant  feeding,  and  no  general  ration  to  the 
people  has  been  issued.    1/vith  the  increased  supplies  expected  from  mid-ryear 
lEFC  allocations,  -^tho  Government  plans  to  start  its  first  general  rico-ration 
issue  in  Soptcmbo.r,  1948.    The,  planned  .ration  is  to  bo  about  6  ounces  per  person, 
,  per  month,  and  is  to  .retail  at  about  19  cents  per  pound. 

For  direct  consumption  uses,  the  Dutch  people  prefer  long- and  medium-grain 
rioc,  v/hon  they  can  afford  it.    In  prewar  days,  the  :trado  reports  that  ' 
•United  States  rico  of  the  .medium-  and  long-grain  typos  was  liked  best  of  all; 
but;the  price,  mos"^  of  tho  -:t;imo,  was  so  high  in  relation  to  other  sources  of 
supply  that  only  .small    qua,ntitios  wore  imported. 

^i.  :  Assuming  that  rice  supplies  become  ..moro  adequate  and  allocations  of;  rico 
from, the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands .  q,re  made  at  sqmo  future  date,  tho 
general  opinion  of  the  Dutch. rice  trade  and  tho  Dutch  GoycrniTiont  officials 
contaete.d^  is  that  Holland  is  still. not  likely  to  buy  much  tioe  from  the 
United  .States.    They  state  that  the  most  serious  problem  in  Hglland  likely  to 
stop  them  from  buying  United  States  rice,  even  though  they  like  it  best  and 
.  even  if  the  price  is  competitive,  is  the  dollar  shortage.- 

There  are  no  import  taxes  on  rice  in  Holland  at  the  present  timq»  The 
prewar  duty  on  willed  rice  was  about  2  cents  per- pound.    For  brown  or  cargo  ' 
rice,  however-,,  special  concessions  were  made  which  reduced  the  average  duty  for 
this  type  of  rice  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  duty  on  milled  rice.    The  opinion 
of  the  trade  is  that,  when  rice  supplies .become  more  abundant,  somewhat  simi- 
lar.import  regulations  will  be  imposed. 

The  import-duty  regulations  in  prewar  days  encouraged  the  .importation  off 
brown  rice  rather  than  milled  rice.    This  was  done  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
milling  industry  within  Holland  and  to  provide  by->products  for  livestock  feed- 
■  ing.    GHho  Netherlands  rice  trad©  reports  that  i[ts.  members  would  ..much  pref.e;r  i 
to  buy  brown,  rather  than  milled,  rice  arid  are.  lively  to  buy  most  of  their  ■ 
•;ri:oe  ..in  .the  future,  . as  they  have  in  the  past,  from. the  countries  which  a^>ri.l4-,- 
sell  t.h©ra;./brown  rice  at  relatively  low  prices.  .  They  state  thaij  at  present, 
world  prices  for  rice,  tho  Dutch  .Government  is  not  likely  to  permit  muc^h  more 
-  T-lce  tai.oomoT.in  than  tho  ,cui:ront  lEFC  allocation.     If  rice  prlpes  declined., 
■..  about  ,20  percent,  however,  they  fgel  that  governmento,!  jpestrictions  on  rice; 
imports  virould  bo  modified,  .  .     •:  ^      ,  ,■  .. 
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Domark: 

■  "■■  ■■■■■■1  * 

Prewar  imports  of'  rico  and  rice  products  into  Denmark  averaged  about  11,000 
short  tons  annually,  although  there  v/as  much  variation  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing on  changes  in  rico  prices.     The  source  of  these  imports  also  varied  from  year 
to  year.    In  193^*  about  one-half  of  the  total  imports  came  from  Spain,  and  the 
remainder  from  India  and  Siam.    In  1937*  two- thirds  of  all  imports  came  from 
Italy,  and  the  remainder  from  Siam.    In  1938,  40  percent  of  all  imports  came  from 
Italy,  3^  percent  from  Siam,  20  percent  from  the  United  States,  and  5  percent  from 
other  sources.    According  to  the  trade,  the  usual  practice  was  to  purchase  rice 
where  the  price  was  most  reasonable. 

Most  of  the  rico  imported  into  Denmark  was  brought  in  as  milled,  polished 
rico.    There  is  one  small  polishing  mill  in  Doimark  and  several  oat  mills  which 
have  been  used  to  polish  rico  on  occasion;  but  the  amount  of  rough  or  brown  rico 
brought  into  Denmark  has  always  been  small  and  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  the 
near  future.    Prewar  imports  averaged  about  ^0  percent  whole,  head  rice,  completely 
milled,  40  percent  broken  rice,  and  10  percent  rico  flour  and  rice  starch.  Because 
of  the  method  of  consuming  rico  in  Denmark  and  the  importance  of  relatively  low 
prices,  the  proportion  of  broken  rice  to  head  rico  and  the  percentage  of  broken 
grains  in  the  imported  milled  rice  has  always  been  relatively  high  and  is  likely 
to  continue  on  this  basis. 

There  have  boon  no  official  imports  of  rice  into  Donr.iark  since  1940,  and 
practically  no  rico  has  boon  available  to  most  consumers  during  the  past  eight 
years.    The  EGA  plans  for  the  1948-49  fiscal  year  include  1,100  short  tons  of 
rico  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Denmark  in  1948.    The  preliminary 
plans  of  the  Danish  Government  developed  for  the  EGA  program  indicated  that,  if 
dollars  wcro  available  to  purchase  it,  they  would  like  and  would  consume  16,^00 
short  tons  in  1948-49,  including  8,800  tons  from  the  United  States  and  7,700  tons 
from' other  sources.    Because  of  the  shortage  of  dollar  credits  and  the  expected 
high  price,  of  United  States  rice  (they  used  an  estimated  price  of  $10.43  per 
hundred  pounds),  the  final  plan  included  only  1,100  short  tons  of  rice. 

Rico,  in  Denmark,  is  consumed  mostly  as  a  special  holiday  dish,  which  is  a 
traditional  part  of  dinner  on  Christmas  Evo.    It  is  cooked  as  a  thickened,  sweet 
porridge,  in  milk,  with  fruits  added  on  some  occasions,  and  is  soiled  as  the 
first  and  most  important  course  of  this  meal,  and  on  other  festive  occasions. 
The  traditional  custom  is  to  put  one  almond  in  the  big  bowl  of  rice  porridge, 
and  the  legend  is  that  the  individual  v;ho  gets  the  almond  will  have  a  lifetime 
of  good  luck,  provided  that  he  does  not  report  the  fact  until  all  the  rice  is 
eaten.    The  result  is  that  the  supply  is  always  eaten  down  to  the  last  grain. 
Thus,  rice  in  Denmark  is  as  important  to  the  Ghristmas  Holidays  as  turkey  in 
the  United  States  or  meat  pie  in  England. 

The  method  of  cooking— which  results  in  a  thickened,  sweetened,  soup-like 
dish— indicates  why  thoy  consume  large  quantities  of  broken  rice  and  have  little 
preference  for  high  quality,  long-grain  rico.     The  trade  estimates  that  about 
one-half  of  the  total  normal  rice  supply  is  consumed  in  this  one  meal;  anothor 
one-fourth  as  a  similar  dish  on  other  festive  occasions;  and  the  remaining 
2^  percent  is  consumed  as  a  side-dish  with  chicken  or  meats.    From  reports 
obtained  in  Sweden  and  discussions  with  individuals  familiar  with  rice-consump- 
tion habits  in  Norway,  it  is  assxunod  that  all  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  have 
this  same  consumption  habit  in  regard  to  rice.       ,  ■ 


This  method  of  consunption  points  up  several  important  factors  relative  to 
the  marketing  of  ri'c6  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  Sv/odon  and  Norv/ay.    Because  of 
this  method  of  use,  there  is  no  large-scale  demand  for  long-grain  rice  or  for 
high-qyality  rice  with  a  low  percentage  of  broken  grains.    Thus,  the  demand  in 
those  .^countries  in  the  past  has  been  for  a -white,  well  milled  rice  .which  could 
be  , obtained  at  the  lowest  price,  regardless  of  the  grain  typo  or  the  percentage 
of  broken  grains.    This  typo  of  demand  in  these  countries  is  likely  to  continue 
to  predominate  in  the  future.    This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  market  for 
long-grain  rice  in  the  Scandinavian  countries j  in  the  past  they  have  purchased, 
and  paid  premium  prices  foi;  long-grain  rice  in  small  quantities.     It  does  moan, 
however,  that  any  plans  for  the  development  of  volume  markets  for  rice  in  these 
countries  should  be  based  on  supplying  them  with  short  grain  and  broken  rices 
at  relatively  low  prices. 

There  is  an  import  duty  of  2  Danish  ore  per  kilo  on  all  rice  and  rice 
products  imported  into  Denmark.    This  duty  is  the  same  for  brovm,  broken,  or 
milled,  whole  rice  and  amounts  to  about  2.5  cents  per  pound. 

Sweden 

Prewar  imports  of  rice  into  Sweden  averaged  about  16,^00  short  tons 
annually,  including  about  tivo-thirds  as  white,  milled  and  broken  rice  and 
one-third  as  brown,  or  cargo,  rice.    Most  of  these  imports  came  from  the 
Netherlands,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Burma,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  Siam. 

Sweden  has  an  import  duty  of  2  Svjodish  kronors  per  100  kilos  of  white,  or 
milled,  rice,  but  has  no  import  duty  on  brown,  or  cargo,  rice.    This  amounts  to 
about  2.5  cents  per  pound  for  milled  rice,  with  no  import  duty  on  brovm  rice. 
The  same  import  duty  existed  before  the  war  and  has  boon  maintained  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  brown  rice,  so  as  to  utilize  the  available  milling  capacity 
and  provide  rico  by-products  for  feed  and  industrial  use.    Sweden  has  two  largo 
rice-polishing  mills,  virith  a  reported  annual  capacity  of  22,000  short  tons  of 
brown  rice. 

After  1940,  Sweden  found  it  impossible  to  import  brown  rico;  and  all 
imports  from  1941  to  date  have  been  of  white,  milled  rico.    These  imports 
varied  from  a  high  point  of l6,4C0  short  tons  in  1943,  mostly  from  Brazil,  to 
only  5  tons  in  194?.    For  1948^,  2,7^0  short  tons  have  been  allocated  to 
Sweden  from  Siam,  to  be  paid  for  in  sterling. 

The  prev/ar  imports  of  rico  into  Sweden  wore  made  up  of  about  7O  percent 
short-grain  rice  and  30  percent  mcdiumrand  long-grain  types.    The  trade 
reports  that  the  price  factor  is  the  most  important  item  determining  the  choice 
of  short,  medium,  or  long-grain  rico  and  that,  in  the  future,  short-grain, brown 
rice  xvill  be  purchased  in  preference  to  long-  or  medium-grain,  milled  rico,  and 
that  the  country  or  countries  which  v;ill  supply  them  with  this  type  of  rice 
vjlll  get  the  business.    They  also  stated  that  there  is  some  demand  in  Sweden 
for  high  quality,  modiura- and  long-grain,milled  rice,  in  small  quantities;  but 
that  most  of  the  demand  will  continue  to  be  for  the  lower  quality  brokens  and 
for  brown  rice. 


-  8  - 


The  reason, for  this    general  lack  of  preference  for  long-grain  rice  is  the 
same  as  in  Denmark  and  NoiTway — the  method  of  cooking  rice  and  the  importance  of 
obtaining  relatively  cheap  rice.    The  prewar  imports  of  rice  into  Sweden  from  the 
United  States,  which  averaged  about  2,200  short  tons  a  year  before  the  war, 
increased  to  about  5*200  tons  in  1941  and  7,400  short  tons  in  1942.    The  trade 
reports  that  most  of  this  rice  was  of  the  "Pearl"  typo,  vrhich  is  short-grain  rice. 
They  also  report  the  importation  of  some  of  the  "Edith"  and  "Blue-Rose"  typos  and 
_ stated  that  premium  prices  wore  obtained  for- small  quantities  of  this  rice.  They 
. concluded  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  market  in  Sweden  for  some  high-quality 
rice  but  that  only  small  quantities  can  be  expected  to  be  absorbed  by  the  consumers. 
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FR  12^8  October  25,  194-8 

EGYPT'S 'RICE  EXPORT^  SET  RECORD; 
ANOTHER  LARGE  CROP  FORECAST 

Foreign  rice  purchases  from  Egjrpt  during  the  1947-48  November-October 
marketing  year  equaled  approximately  675  million  pounds,  more  than  200  million 
above  the  previous  largest  exports  of  two  years  ago.    The  delivery  of  these 
sales  should  place  Egypt  about  in  fourth  place  as  a  world  exporter  of  rice  in 
1948,  possibly  ranking  next  to  Burma,  Siam,  and  the  United  States. 

Exportable  supplies  from  the  194-8  (September-November)  crop  for  marketing 
in  I948-V49  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  record  exports  from  last 
year's  output.    The  forecast  of  the  harvest  is  for  a  crop  below  production  in 
194.7.    Ihe  decrease  in  output  may  be  offset,  however,  by  a  smaller  consuuption 
of  rice  as  a  substitute  for  bread-grain  flour.    In  194^7,  about  200  million 
pounds  of  rice  were  used  for  blending  with  wheat  flour.    Ihe  world  shortage  of 
rice  in  194-8  created  a  demand  for  Egypt's  surplus  and  stocks  remaining  from 
•the  194-7  crop  are  relatively  small, 

EGYPT:    Rice  exports  by  country,  in  terms  of 
milled,  average  1936-4-0,  annual  1944.-48 


Countiy  of  : 
destination  : 

Average 
1936-i^O 

;  19/w 

;  194.5 

:  1946 

:  19A1 

'  194-8  ^ 

• 
• 

Million 

:  Million 

!  jailion 

:  Million 

I  Million 

\  Million 

• 
• 

• 

pounds 

!  pounds  ! 

\  pounds 

;  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

• 

39 

\  16 

\  16 

s  28 

5    >  13 

27  . 

:        3  ! 

!  9 

i  6 

5  6! 

0 

!            8  ! 

;       b/  ; 

!  10 

!            8  . 

c/  = 

!            5  ! 

;       b/  . 

!  11 

!            6  . 

.    2  ! 

!            3  ' 

!  11 

!  A. 

:        2  , 

40  ! 

7  . 

:  8 

;    ■  0/ 

9  • 

:  c/ 

:  b/ 

!    .   V  - 

fd/  225 

146 

:       c/  ! 

:       W  ' 

:  W 

0 

!  107 

;       e/  - 

3-47 

:    ^  \ 

!  192 

153 

Middle  East. ......: 

1  62 

42 

Other  countries, . . : 

16  1 

"        6  : 

'd/  2^7  : 

34  ' 

d/  332  ; 

0 

279  ! 

US  J 

300  i 

367  i 

673 

iT  Rice  purchased  ^  foreign  counti'ies  during  the  194.7-4-8  November-October 
marketing  year,  b/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries,  c/  Ibss  than 
500,000  pounds,  d/  Mostly  to  Ceylon,  e/  Included  in  other  countries, 
f/    See  United  Kingdom. 


Conpiled  from  official  sources,  except  for  194-8, 
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Egyptian  rice  exports  before  the  war  (1936-/+C)  iTent  primarily  to 
Exirope  and  the  ItLddle  East,    Average  exports  equaled  279  '.nillion  pounds, 
of  which  195  million  pounds,  or  70  percent,  were  shipped  to  European 
countries  as  follows  (million  pounds):    Greece,  40 j  France,  36;  Nether- 
lands, 28*  Belgium,  26;  Rumania,  IE;  Spain,  9:  United  Kingdom,  9j 
Yugoslavia,  4- J  and  other  European  countries,  25.    Exports  to  the  L'iddle 
East  totaled  about  65  million  pounds,     Tunisia  and  Algeria  received  4 
and  2  million  pounds,  respectively,  and  an  average  of  about  8  million 
pounds  went  to  Chile, 

The  current  harvest  is  tentatively  forecast  at  56,250,000  bushels, 
exceeded  only  by  last  year* s  exceptional  crop  of  62,530,000  bushels^ 
During  the  prewar  years  (1935-39)  production  averaged  33,155,000  bushels, 
41  percent  less  than  this  year's  near-record  harvest. 

The  decrease  in  production  below  last  year  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  a  reduction  in  acreage,  for  the  yields  per  acre  of  this  harvest  are 
expected  to  approach  the  record  yields  of  a  year  ago<,     Ihe  1948  acreage 
is  now  estimated  at  747,000  acres  compared  with  805^000  in  1947,  and 
463,000  before  World  War  II,    An  increase  in  the  area  planted  to  cotton, 
stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  rice  acreage,  as  rice  must  compete  with  cotton  for  both  land 
and  water 0 

EGYPT:    Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent  utilization,  ^ 
averages  1930-39,  annual  19^3-48 


Year 


Acreage 


Yield 

per 
acre 


pro  due tion 


Koueh 


In  terms 
of  milled 


Net 
exports 


Apparent 
utilization 
b/ 


1,000 
acres 


Bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Million 
pounds 


Lillion 
pounds 


i..i-LXicn 
oounds 


Avera  ge : 

1930-34. . 

352: 

59,3: 

20,876: 

658: 

109 

:  549 

1935-39... 

463- 

71.6 

:  33,155- 

1,044' 

279 

765 

Annual: 

1943..... 

667! 

50,3: 

33,570 

1,057 

U8. 

909 

1944  

643: 

62,1. 

'  39,908: 

1,257- 

300, 

957 

19^  5  e  •  •J  c  ♦ 

654' 

64.9: 

42,454: 

1,337: 

4i8: 

889 

656. 

70.1: 

45,971: 

1,448: 

367: 

1,081 

805: 

77.7- 

62,533; 

1, 970  - 

673- 

1,297 

747: 

75.3: 

56,250: 

1,770 

£/ 

670- 

1, 100 

a/  Rough  rice  of  production  and  v:here  occurring  in  trade 

to  terms  of  milled  at  70  percent, 

b/  During  the  calendar  year  follov;ing  harvest, 

Cj'^  Unofficial  estimate  of  exportable  supplies. 


.s  converted 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted.. 
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The  domestic  consumption  of  Egypt  averaged       pounds  per  capita' 
in  the  four  years  194-0  to  19V^,  but  in  1948,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
other  cereals,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  has  boon  subctjntially 
above  average. 

Under  the  Government's  program,  a  portion  of  each  farmer's  1948 
crop  v/ill.  be  requisitioned  as  in  19A7-4-8,  and  farmers  will  receive  the 
same  price,  equivalent  to  ''^1*53  pe^*  bushel.     The  Government's  price  to 
millers  v.-ill  likev;ise  be  the  same  at  v5»63  per  100  pounds.     If  these 
prices  are  maintained,  tlie  Goverranent' s  export  price  will  need  to  be 
about  !'j,10.50  per  100  pounds. 

Fixed  wholesale  prices  of  rice  during  194-8-49  are  as  follov.'s  (per 
100  pounds):    Cargo,  (^5.4-1^  mamsomi  (ordinarj^),  (,,5»79j  mamsouh  (special), 
;'|.5.39j  and  glazed,  J:'-5«98,     The  fixed  retail  price  averages  about  6  cents 
per  pound. 

Based  in  part  upon  a  repor-t  by  E.  R,  Raymond,  American  Embassy,  Cairo. 
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

The  world  rice  harvest  of  1948-49  (Augus1>-July)  is  forecast  at  7,300  million 
bushels  compared  with  7,100  million  in  the  preceding  year  and  with  7,450  million 
bushels  before  the  war,  according  to  the  first  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agriculture  Relations,    Prospects  indicate  the  crop  will  be  about  98  percent  of 
prewar  average  (1935-36/39-40)  production,  and  the  largest  harvested  since  -Uie 
end  of  -the  war, 

• 

!Ihe  increase  in  world  output  is  primarily  the  result  of  modest  gains  in  a 
large  nxiitiber  of  the  rice-producing  countries.    Weather  to  date  generally  has 
been  favor«ible  for  production  in  most  areas.    An  important  increase  took  place 
in  Asia,  Tiiiere  in  Japan,  Korea,  the  Malayan  IMion,  and  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
some  progress  was  made  in  recovery  of  acreages  toward  prewar  levels,  large 
crops  are  being  produced  in  China,  the  Indian  Union,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  and  Ceylon, 

Total  production  in  Europe ,  Africa,  and  North  America  probably  will  again 
about  equal  the  record  outturn  of  last  year.    Ihe  rice  acreage  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  yet  to  be  planted  may  be  only  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year  before, 
when  the  acreage  showed  a  decline  from  the  high  wartime  level, 

The  world* s  acreage  harvested  shows  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  prewar, 
but  average  per-acre  yields  are  less  as  a  result  of  continued  fertilizer  short- 
ages and  lower  returns  on  submarginal  land  in  some  areas  of  expansion,  The 
increase  which  occurred  in  the  rice  acreage  of  India  and  Pakistan  during  the 
war  accounts  for  much  of  the  total  rise  in  world  acreage  over  prewar, 

China* s  acreage  increased  in  1948,  and  early  prospects  indicated  a  very 
good  crop  would  be  pix)duced.    Flood  damage,  however,  decreased  the  harvest,  and 
the  output  is  now  estimated  about  the  same  as  last  year.    The  Indian  Union  may 
produce  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  several  years,    Ihe  planted  acreage  exceeds 
that  of  1946-47,  and  weather  tiius  far  generally  has  been  favorable.    Some  of 
Pakistan's  acrea_ge  of  a  year  ago  was  this  season  planted  to  jute,  and  some  flood 
damage  in  local  areas  has  been  reported  to  have  further  decreased  crop  prospects. 

In  Japan  and  south  Korea,  the  largest  harvests  since  the  war  are  being 
gathered,    Japan's  production  is  about  4  percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  is  97  percent  of  prewar  average  production.    In  Korea  a  sli^t  increase 
occuired  in  acreage  and  exceptionally  favorable  growing  conditions  resulted  in 
an  outturn  about  equal  to  the  prewar  average. 

The  total  area  harvested  in  the  exporting  countries  of  Asia,  Burma,  Siam, 
and  French  Indochina,  is  expected  to  show  only  a  slight  increase.    Civil  dis- 
turbances in  Burma  are  reported  to  have  retarded  recovery  in  plantings,  and  the 
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area  harvested  is  expected  to  be  not  much  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  less  than  75  percent  of  prey/ar  acreage. 

Political  iinrest  in  French  Indochina  is  preventing  any  substantial 
gain  in  seedings,  and  the  area  there  is  also  estimated  at  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  area.    Favorable  ?/eather  should  result  in  from  average- 
to-good  yields  per  acre, 

Siam  is  the  only  exporting  country  of  Asia  that  bias  steadily  in- 
creased its  rice  acreage  since  the  end  of  the  war,     Ihe  19-48  acreage  rras 
expected  to  be  about  4.00,000  acres  larger  than  in  1947,  bringing  the 
total  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  prewar  acreage,    Weather  so  far  has 
been  favorable,  and  the  harvest  of  a  large  crop  is  anticipatedo 

Philippine  rice  acreage  and  production  is  larger  than  prewar  average 
harvests,     The  acreage  this  year  was  again  increased,  and  a  record  crop 
may  be  produced,  despite  a  setback  from  typhoon  damage  near  the  end  of 
the  planting  season, 

Europe's  total  output  may  be  slightly  less  than. that  of  last  year. 
The  194-8  planted  acreage  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
growing  conditions  v/ere  only  about  average,  "v.hereas  the  v;eather  in  1947 
was  exceptionally  favorable  in  the  rice-producing  co^antries  of  that 
Continent. 

Italy's  harvest  is  estimated  at  about  90  percent  of  the  production 
of  the  year  before,  and  approximately  CO  percent  of  its  prewar  outturn. 
Despite  a  substantial  gain  in  aci'eage,  a  decrease  occurred  as  a  result 
of  unfavorable  v/eather.     The  acreage  of  Spain  again  increased,  and 
large  pnr-acre  yields  were  produced  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
October  4,  1948),     The  outturn  of  Portugal  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year's  record,  or  about  22  percent  above  the  prev;ar  average^ 

African  production  may  be  slightly  less  than  in  the  year  before. 
Early  estimates  of  the  Eg^^ptian  acreage  indicate  some  area  diverted  to 
cotton,  but  the  yields  per  acre  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  record  yields 
of  last  year,  and  are  expected  to  result  in  a  near-record  crop  (See 
Foreign  Crops  and  L^rkets,  October  25,  I948) .    Political  unrest  in 
Madagascar  continues  to  prevent  an^'  gain  in  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  the  rice  acreage. 

Total  North  American  harvests  arc  expected  to  about  equal  last 
year's  record.     The  United  States  acreage  increased  slightly,  but  lower 
yields  brought  the  harvest  to  1  percent  belov:  last  year,  Mexico 
planted  an  acreage  comparable  v.'ith  last  year's  record,  and  i.eather  so 
far  has  been  favorable  for  production. 

A  marked  increase  is  taking  place  in  the  rice  production  of  several 
Central  American  countries,    Nicaragua's  1948-49  crop  is  expected  to 
be  nearly  double  that  of  last  ^'■ear,  and  tlie  production  of  El  Salvador, 
another  exporting  country,  also  shoi  s  a  substantial  gain.  Production 
is  up  also  in  the  importing  countries,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  The 


acreage  of  Honduras  was  increased,  but  adverse  veather  resulted  in  the 
production  of  only  a  normal  crop, 

Ihe  total  production  of  the  Caribbean  area  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  output  of  a  year  ago,    Cuba  increased  its  acreage  M  percent,  and 
despite  considerable  loss  from  the  September  hurricane,  a  record  crop 
probably  vill  be  harvested. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  v/orld 
agricultural  prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    For  this 
report  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M, 
Purves,  Russell  S,  Kifer,  L,  Thelma  Tillahan,  and  Constance  H.  Fsrnworth, 
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CUBA  RESOEIGTS  IMPORTS  OF  HIGH-QITALI IT  RICE 


In  an  effort  to  lower  current  consumer  prices  of  rice,  the  Cuban  Government 
on  October  22  secured  an  agreement  with  about  90  percent  of  ihe  iJiporters  to  with- 
hold pxirchases  of  long-grain  rice  selling  for  more  than  $11,00  per  100  pounds, 
c.i.f.  Habana,    This  price-control  measure,  originally  adopted  for  a  period  of  tiro 
weeks,  on  Koveniber  U  "'^as  temporarily  continued. 

Purchases  during  the  .first  two  weeks  under  the  voluntarj^  contrcl  indicated 
merchants  generally  were  conplying  with  the  agreement.    !Ibtal  purchases  during  the 
week  ended  October  29  equaled  31,5  million  poimds,  all  United  States  rice.  Of 
these,  28,4,  million  were  priced  c.i.f,  Habana,  of  which  the  best  selling  varieties 
were  8,9  million  pounds  of  Rexora  and/or  Blue  Bonnet  long-grain  rice,    Ihe  most 
numerous  purchases  of  these  varieties  were  S0%  brokens,  for  which  the  average  price 
was  approximately  $10,10  per  100  pounds;  30%  brokens  and  second  heads  were  from 
$10,25  to  |11,00  per  100  pounds,  with  one  sale  of  300,000  pounds  at  $11.20;  and. 
20^  brokens  were  $9.35  and  $11,00  per  100  pounds, 

CUBA:    Rice  prices,^/  c,i,f,  Habana,  per 

 100  pounds,  for  specified  months.  1947   and  194.8 

;        1947        ;  1 


!5srpe  and  quality 


August 


Decea. 
ber 


April 


August 


lad-Sep  - 
tember 


October 
23-29 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


U.S,  Long  grain 

Rexora  or  Blue  Bonnet  10^  broken 
Rexora  or  Blue  Bonnet  20^  broken, 
Rexora  or  Blue  Bonnet  30^  broken, 

Fortuna,  30%  broken,  

U,S«  Short  grain 

Zenith  20^  broken. , , . ,  

Zenith  40^  broken, , ,  

Early  Prolific  50^  broken.. 
Other  long  grain 
Ecuadoran  15-50^  broken.,., 
Ifexican  Edith  20-25^  broken, 
Brazilian  Agulha  20^  broken. 
El  Salvadoran  20^  broken, 
Nicaragua n  20^  broken 


13.50 
13.20 
12,00 

12.00 

10.35 

12.30 
11,00 


14.40 

13.40 
12.75 

11.25 

10.75 
11,40 


13.50 

14.75 
13..90 
13.00 


11.80 
10,80 

Id/11,25 
:g/ll,25 
:«/lU.50 
.£/11.40 
f/11.70 


11,50 
11,50. 
lb, 00 
10.00 


10.75 
7,50 


Dollars 

10.95 
10.35 
9.85 
8.80 

8.80 


Dollars 


b/11.60 
10,20 
10.40 
9.70 

9.10 
c/  8.70 
7.50 


a/    Approximate,  as  prices  frequently  vary  during  the  month  and  with  size  of  lot 
offered,    b/    Sales  totaled  200,000  pounds,    c/    30.^  broken, 
quotation,    e/    icrch  1  quotation,    f/    Ifey  1  quotation. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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Cuban  rice  supplies  in  coming  raonths  are  expected  to  be  plentiful. 
Current  inventories  are  sufficient  for  several  weeks'  consumption,  and 
as  01  the  first  of  October  the  unlifted  portion  of  the  quantity  of  total 
rice  allocated  to  Cuba  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Coranittee 
amo'onted  to  about  180  million  pounds,,     In  addition  to  these  availabilities, 
a  record  production  is  nov  being  harvested. 

High  prices  early  in  1948  encouraged  farmers  to  increase  the  rice 
acreage,  and  a  favorable  planting  season  combined  with  ample  seed  supplies 
and  labor  enabled  them  to  plant  an  acreage  larger  than  the  expanded  rice 
area  of  the  war  yearSo     Climatic  conditions  v;ere  ideal  for  production 
until  September  20,  when  the  first  of  two  hurricanes  caused  considerable 
rice-crop  damage o 

Despite  the  loss  T'hich  resulted,  estimated  betr/een  10  and  15  percent 
of  expected  production,  the  harvest  may  reach  3,100,000  bushels  (90  mil- 
lion pounds  milled)  compared  T:ith  the  revised  estimate  of  2,870,000  bush- 
els (84  million  pounds)  a  year  ago,  and  with  the  average  output  of  about 
1,000,000  bushels  (30  million  pounds)  during  the  pre^var  (1935-39)  years. 
The  1948  crop  may  be  equal  to  about  15  percent  of  domestic  rice  consump- 
tion, 

Kevj  crop  data  recently  released  by  the  Cuban  Ltinistry  of  Agriculture 
as  a  result  of  a  detailed  1945  census  indicate  the  domestic  rice  harvests 
have  been  larger  than  reported  in  recent  years.    Rice  acreage,  production, 
and  consumption  statistics,  therefore,  have  been  revised  uprard  to  take 
into  account  these  larger  harvests. 


C113A:  Rice  production,  imports,  and  apparent 
utilization,  averages  1926-40,  armual  1946-19/9 


[  Acreage 

; 

.  Yield 

;      production  a/ 

;  Net 

]  imports 

:  Apparent 

Year 

per 
acre  a/ 

[  Rough 

In  terms 
:of  milled 

:  utili- 

:  zaticn 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

Uillion 

'  Liillion 

;  Lillion 

:  acres 

"  Bushels 

bushels 

.  pounds 

pounds  ; 

TDounds 

Average: 

1926-30... 

923  : 

26 

464  : 

490 

1931-35... 

\          36  \ 

26.0 

935  - 

27  : 

359  : 

386  . 

1936-40  

!  45 

21,4 

965 

:           28  . 

445  : 

473 

Annual: 

:         100  < 
107  : 

23.3  • 
22.8  . 

:  2,330 
2,440  • 
2,670  ■ 

:          68  ! 
71  : 

:         330  : 
621  : 

398 

b/  692 

105 

:  120 

27.3  ' 

:           84  : 

c/      440  : 

b/  524 

1949...^.. 

25.9 

3,110 

91  : 

a/    Unofficial  estimates  for  crops  harvested  principally'  Oc tober-riovem- 


;bor  in  years  which  precede  given  years  of  trade  and  utilization, 
b/    Allowance  should  be  made  for  large  carry-over  stocks  on  Januar;^'-  1,  1948. 
Cy^    Estimated  allocation. 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations, 
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Cuban  rice  consumption  during  1947  probably  v^as  the  largest  on 
record.     Tlie  demand  v/as  strong  and  supplies  plentiful.     During  the  first 
half  of  the  year  utilization  ''//as  stimulated  by  effective  dem.and  of  the 
sugar  workers^    Later  the  tendency  tov.-ard  a  lessened  demand  \''as  offset 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  increased  supplies,  txie  removal  of  virtually  all 
distribution  con tr-ols,  and  the  adoption  of  flexible  price  ceilings.  Even 
tiiough  the  total  consuraed  v:as  at  a  record  level,  the  194-7  per  capita 
consumption  equaled  about  104  pounds,  vvhich  is  lower  than  the  110  pounds 
considered  to  be  the  prewar  ax'^er^ge. 

Rice  utilization  in  194B  may  exceed  that  of  1947.    Buying  power 
continues  strong,  prices^  which  have  been  favorable  compared  with  prices 
of  other  basic  foods,  have  declined,  and  si:ipplies  are  .expected  to  be 
sufficient  throughout  the  year^     Consumption  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1948  apparently  averaged  nearly  47  million  pounds  a  month  com- 
pared with  43-»5  million  pounds  in  1947. 

 CUBA;    Disappearance  of  rice,  1947      ■    .  .  


Milled  rice 


Disapp 


a ranee 


Total 


F  ';r  'capita 


Supply:  .  : 

Stocks,  January  1,  1947...,.  .: 

Domes  tic  pro  due  tion  marke  ted, 

Imports . , ,  : 

.   ^  Total    

Total  stocks,  December  31,  1947. ...... 

Es tiraa  ted  disapoearance,  ........... ... . . ,: 


Million 
pounds 

35 
B7 
621 


Pounds 

7 
i7 
L24 


743 
220 


348 
44 


523 


104 


Cuban  Embassy. 


Flexible  price  ceilings  were  adopted  on  September  30,  1947  -  whole- 
salers are  permitted  to  sell  i;nported  rice  on  the  basis  of  total  leg- 
itimate costs,  plus  a  profit  margin  of  10  percent.    Retailers  may  sell 
imported  rice  on  the  basis  of  costs  plus  20  percent,     The  price  of  the 
domestic  crop  is  not  regulated,  but  the  crop  is  usually  sold  at  prices 
competing  with  those  of  the  imported  product. 

Cuban  rice  growers,  .anticipating  a  large  crop,  heavy  imports,  and 
declining  prices,  for  several  v;ecks  during  the  first  part  of  the  harvest- 
ing season  advocated  the  imiposition  of  quotas  in  accordance  Vvith  the-, 
allov.;ances  granted  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  signed 
at  Geneva,     This  appeared  to  be  an  inflationary  measure,  however,  and 
the  Cuban  Government  apparently  substituted  the  restriction  of  high- 
priced  purchases  in  an  attempt  to  decrease  consiimier  prices. 
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Ninety-nine  percent  of  thj  record  IQ/?  in-.rrt^  ((-o\  ™.-tt  ^  > 

v^-ere  taken  from  the  United  Ststes    °-.t        •  k    '^^^       .  million  pounds) 

creased  quantities  v^e  i4ort^  T>nr;^  t^^  ^^''^  ""^^  ^'"^ 

i,:.porLea  irom  Latin  Ani°ricart  pnnn+-rTcc; 

•      ^      i-^ioenx.;,  i!.cuador,  27  (12  nercent) :  Ir-^icn 
percent);  Urug-uay,  Q  (/  pcrc-ntV  T5-J^-n  A  y^-  if  ^-^co, 

^  (1  percent).  percent;,  Bx^Zxl  7  (-3  percent),  and  others. 


CUBA 


ivfontli 


August. . . 

September 
Oc  tober, 
November 
December 
Januai'^'-, 
February 
Ivferch,  ,■. 
April. . . 

lifey  

June , . . . 
July. . . , 

Total 


.Rice  imports,  by  month.  .  Au-^ast  19A3~  ectcber,I9^8., 


Million 
pounds 

27 

29 
62 
30 
>L 
36 
35 

33 
26 


19 

46 
421 


1944-45 


Million 
pounds 

28 

42 

48 

61 

36  ' 

48 

39 

33 

21 

24 
15 

•  22 


419 


1945-46 


Lo-llion 
pounds 

16  . 
34 
55 
39 
59 
48 
•  39 
3.1 
3L 
.19  , 
.20.  . 
34  . 


428 


194C-47 


liillion 
pounds 

■17 
6 
18 
29 
55 
43 
3C 

...  75 
77 

.  -  44  . 

.  .  .55 
22 


1947-48 


Liillion 
pounds 

13 
35 
103 
96 
96 
16 


34 


26 
94 


40 

13 


571 


1948-49 


.on 
pounds 

3 

27 

•/  30 


a/  Estimated. 
Compiled  from  ships 'manifests. 

The  United  St£>.tes  has  been  the  principal  source  of  rice  for-  Cuba 
^.'^'r''  Peak  imports  from  the  Orient  in  1936  approximated 

lndocni...a      in  x93.,  the  first  year  in  v.-hicli  a  marked  increase  occurred 

^  r^r""'  ^--^^i-  ^-San  to  dccS:; 

By  1.J9,  about  50  percent  of  the  total  v.-as  received  each  from  the  United 
oteLes  ana  Far  Eastern  so'orces.    During  the-  tivo.years  before  the.ivar  cut 
oxi  supplies  from  Asia,  the  percentage  Imported  from  the  l^.itcd  States 
continued  to  gnm,  amounti:.g  to  6G  percent  in  I94C  and'  to  92  percent  in 
19-.i.    During  tiie  var,  Cuba  became  entirely  dcDendent  on  ricp  from 
I. es tern  Hemisphere  countries,  ^vhere  it  v.as  in  very  short  supolv. 


J"cf-'^TowV^°''  t'^^^T'^^^'  ^'  Agricultural  Attache,  and 

JciCk  .X,  Johnstone,  Vice  Consul,  Kabana. 


